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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  examines  generalship  in  the  strategy  of  attrition  by 
evaluating  the  performance  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  Arthur  Harris.  It 
seeks  to  answer  the  question:  How  proficient  were  Douglas  Haig  and 
Arthur  Harris  as  practitioners  of  attrition?  By  rigorously  examining 
these  men's  experiences  through  their  personal  correspondence  and 
papers,  contemporary  strategists  should  gain  useful  insights  into  the  link 
between  generalship  and  proficiency  in  waging  wars  of  attrition. 

To  analyze  how  well  Haig  and  Harris  employed  attrition  in  support 
of  British  national  strategy  this  study  subjectively  evaluates  each 
general's  proficiency  using  six  complementary  criteria.  They  are  1) 
translating  policy  objectives  into  coherent  strategy  and  operations;  2) 
balancing  doctrinal  adherence  with  flexible  adaptation;  3)  nurturing 
relationships  with  higher  civil  and  military  authorities;  4)  nurturing 
relationships  with  subordinate  commanders  and  warriors;  5)  optimizing 
operational  design  and  tactical  technique;  and  6)  fostering  intelligence 
and  technological  and  doctrinal  innovation.  Each  general's  proficiency  is 
evaluated  under  the  individual  criteria  and  receives  a  composite  ranking. 

The  evidence  demonstrates  that  Haig  and  Harris  both  proved 
proficient  practitioners  of  attrition.  Both  men  were  adept  at  translating 
policy  objectives  into  a  coherent  strategy  executed  through  optimized 
operational  design  and  tactical  techniques.  Their  strategic  vision  and 
determination  could,  however,  be  both  a  virtue  and  a  vice.  Where  Haig's 
obstinacy  inhibited  him  from  nurturing  relationships  with  his  superiors, 
Harris's  obstinacy  clouded  his  judgment  regarding  intelligence  and 
innovation.  In  the  end,  that  Britain  won  both  wars  is  due  significantly  to 
Haig's  and  Harris's  proficiency  as  practitioners  of  the  strategy  of  attrition. 

In  summary,  this  thesis  finds  that  proficiency  in  conducting  a 
strategy  of  attrition  begins  with  recognizing  the  type  of  war  one  is 
fighting.  Once  a  general  decides  upon  pursuing  a  strategy  of  attrition,  he 
must  project  a  clear,  consistent  strategic  vision  to  superiors  and 
subordinates  alike,  and  have  the  patience,  confidence,  and  determination 
to  see  it  through.  Finally,  he  must  foment  an  institutional  climate  that 
balances  doctrinal  adherence  with  flexible  adaptation  and  innovation. 
Attrition  stubbornly  persists  into  the  twenty-first  century  as  a  viable 
strategy,  and  it  must  be  studied  as  such.  If  a  contemporary  strategist 
wants  to  learn  about  both  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the 
strategy  of  attrition,  there  are  few  better  exemplars  than  those  arch¬ 
attrition  practitioners.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  Arthur  Harris. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 

The  strategist  has  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  benefits  and 
costs  associated  with  each  type  of  strategy  considered.  He 
should  never  discard  a  strategic  approach  simply  because  it 
has  a  bad  name. 

J.  Boone  Bartholomees,  Jr 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  escape  from  the  bad  habit  of  viewing 
this  cataclysmic  event,  and  its  leading  actors,  through  a  mist 
of  myths  and  half-truths. 

Gary  Sheffield 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  eommander  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Foree  (BEF)  during  WWI,  and  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Arthur 
Harris,  eommander  of  Royal  Air  Foree  (RAF)  Bomber  Command  during 
WWII,  are  so  elosely  assoeiated  with  the  strategy  of  attrition  as  to  be 
virtually  synonymous  with  it.  Today,  no  twenty-first  eentury  politieian  or 
eommander  will  eonfess  to  pursuing  an  attrition  strategy.  Yet  attrition 
stubbornly  persists  as  a  strategie  reality.  For  example,  absent  an  enemy 
eapital  awaiting  triumphant  eapture  or  even  an  enemy  head  of  state  with 
whom  to  negotiate,  Ameriea's  eurrent  eounter-terrorism  strategy 
eertainly  looks  like  one  of  attrition,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not.^  By 
failing  to  study  attrition  seriously,  strategists  risk  violating  Clausewitz's 
admonition  that  "the  first,  the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaehing  aet  of 
judgment  that  the  statesman  and  eommander  have  to  make  is  to 
establish  by  that  test  the  kind  of  war  on  whieh  they  are  embarking; 
neither  mistaking  it  for,  nor  trying  to  turn  it  into,  something  that  is  alien 
to  its  nature. 

1  J.  Boone  Bartholomees,  Jr.,  "The  Issue  of  Attrition,"  Parameters  40,  no.  1  (Spring 
2010):  15-17. 

2  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  ed.  and  trans.  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Paret.  Rev  ed. 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1989),  88. 
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In  a  war  of  attrition,  one  side  exehanges  blows  with  the  other  in 
the  expeetation  that  it  will  break  the  enemy’s  will  before  its  own 
eollapses.  Crities  argue  that  attrition  wars  tend  to  be  long,  expensive, 
and  brutal.  They  are — but  attrition  is,  nonetheless,  at  times  neeessary. 
Partieularly  in  an  industrial  war  between  equally  equipped  and 
determined  foes,  there  are  no  short-euts;  wars  may  devolve  into  attrition 
despite  one's  best  intentions  to  the  eontrary.  Few  knew  this  better  than 
two  of  attrition's  most  notorious  praetitioners.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir 
Arthur  Harris. 

The  Research  Question  and  Its  Significance 

This  thesis  seeks  to  answer  the  question:  “How  profieient  were 
Douglas  Haig  and  Arthur  Harris  as  praetitioners  of  attrition?”  The  intent 
is  not  to  refight  their  eampaigns  or  eomb  over  well-trodden 
historiographieal  ground,  nor  is  it  to  advoeate  for  strategies  of  attrition  as 
a  elass.  Rather,  this  thesis  is  about  leadership  performanee  in  the 
speeifie  and  diffieult  eonditions  of  attrition  warfare.  While  leadership  is 
important  for  any  military  endeavor,  attrition  plaees  great  demands  on 
eertain  attributes,  sueh  as  long-term  planning  ability  and  the  willingness 
to  experiment  and  adapt.  Counter-intuitively,  attrition  may  also  eonvert 
other  traits,  sueh  as  obstinaey  or  overoptimism,  from  leadership  viees 
into  virtues.  By  rigorously  examining  Haig  and  Harris's  experienees, 
eontemporary  strategists  should  gain  useful  insights  into  the  link 
between  leadership  and  profieieney  in  waging  wars  of  attrition. 

Methodology 

This  thesis  uses  a  qualitative  methodology  of  eomparative 
historieal  examples.  Douglas  Haig  and  Arthur  Harris  are  eompelling 
subjeets  for  their  many  similarities.  Both  were  senior  British  offieers 
who  won  their  wars  on  the  battlefield  but  have  largely  lost  them  in  the 
minds  of  posterity.  Aeeording  to  Sebastian  Cox,  "there  are  few  more 
eontroversial  figures  in  modern  British  military  history  than  Sir  Arthur 
Harris,  arehiteet  of  the  RAF's  bomber  offensive  against  Germany.  In  the 
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Twentieth  Century  perhaps  only  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  attraeted  so  mueh 
vilifieation  and  publie  hostility."^  The  historiography  of  both  is  rieh,  with 
the  raging  debates  approaehing  a  publishing  eottage  industry.  More 
importantly  for  this  thesis,  both  men  left  eopious  amounts  of  personal 
and  professional  eorrespondenee  in  whieh  they  foreefully,  if  not  always 
elegantly,  defended  the  strategy  of  attrition.  This  thesis  utilizes  the 
seeondary  literature  to  frame  the  diseussion,  but  allows  these  men  to 
speak  on  their  own  behalf  by  mining  the  writing  of  their  own  hands. 
Taken  together,  these  sourees  will  provide  readers  with  suffieient 
historieal  evidenee  from  whieh  to  form  their  own  judgments. 

The  faet  that  both  Haig  and  Harris  won  their  wars  is  too  superfieial 
to  be  a  valid  measure  of  profieieney.  Equally  simplistie  is  deelaring  a 
general  to  be  "good"  or  "bad"  without  qualifieation  or  elaboration.  For 
instanee,  while  history  eoneedes  that  Erwin  Rommel  was  a  "good" 
general,  the  label  itself  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  eriteria  for 
"goodness."  The  question  should  not  be  "if  Rommel  was  a  good  general, 
but  "why."  To  evaluate  generalship  properly,  it  is  neeessary  to  answer 
several  speeifie  questions.  What  are  the  implieations  of  the  nature  of  war 
on  generalship?  Are  their  speeifie  faetors  that  eorrelate  with  sueeessful 
generalship?  Are  their  speeifie  faetors  that  eorrelate  with  sueeessful 
attrition?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  nature  of 
war,  generalship,  and  the  strategy  of  attrition? 

Chapter  2  examines  these  questions  and  synthesizes  the  answers 
to  form  the  methodology  used  in  the  historieal  examples.  I  will  analyze 
how  well  Haig  and  Harris  employed  attrition  in  support  of  British 
national  strategy  by  subjeetively  evaluating  eaeh  general's  profieieney 
using  six  eomplementary  eriteria.  They  are  1)  translating  poliey 
objeetives  into  eoherent  strategy  and  operations;  2)  balaneing  doetrinal 


3  Arthur  Harris,  Despatch  on  War  Operations:  23rd  February,  1942  to  8th  May,  1945. 
Ed.  Sebastian  Cox  (London:  Frank  Cass,  1995),  ix. 
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adherence  with  flexible  adaptation;  3)  nurturing  relationships  with 
higher  civil  and  military  authorities;  4)  nurturing  relationships  with 
subordinate  commanders  and  warriors;  5)  optimizing  operational  design 
and  tactical  technique;  and  6)  fostering  intelligence  and  technological 
and  doctrinal  innovation. 

Deconstructing  attrition  and  subjecting  its  components  to  rigorous 
analysis  will  provide  the  basis  for  valid,  comparative  analysis  of  Haig  and 
Harris  as  attrition  practitioners.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  use  this  analysis 
to  provide  lessons  regarding  attrition  for  contemporary  strategists. 

Literature  Review 

The  Strategy  of  Attrition 

In  spite  of  attrition  being  a  strategy  as  old  as  warfare  itself, 
strategists  and  historians  alike  have  invested  surprisingly  little  effort  in 
studying  it.  Both  Carl  von  Clausewitz  (On  War)  and  Hans  Delbriick  (The 
Dawn  of  Modem  Warfare)  wrote  about  attrition  from  a  theoretical 
perspective,  but  difficulties  in  translation  and  interpretation  pose 
multiple  challenges  for  English  speakers.  For  instance,  scholars  have 
translated  the  Clausewitzian  term  "  verzehrender  krieg"  as  "war  of 
attrition,"  but  "war  of  consumption"  may  be  more  accurate.  ^  Similarly, 
Delbriick's  " Ermattungsstrategie"  can  be  translated  as  "strategy  of 
attrition"  though  Gordon  Craig  argued  persuasively  for  its  being  rendered 
as  "strategy  of  exhaustion."^ 

Subsequent  scholars  have  compounded  the  confusion  over  the 
meaning  of  attrition  by  frequently  invoking  the  word,  but  rarely  defining 
it.  For  instance,  the  word  attrition  is  used  throughout  Makers  of  Modem 
Strategy:  From  Machiavelli  to  the  Nuclear  Age,  yet  the  concept  is  only 


James  D.  Kiras,  Special  Operations  and  Strategy:  From  World  War  II  to  the  War  on 
Terrorism  (New  York:  Routledge,  2006),  59-60. 

^  Gordon  A.  Craig,  "Delbruck:  The  Military  Historian,"  in  Makers  of  Modem  Strategy: 
From  Machiavelli  to  the  Nuclear  Age,  ed.  Peter  Paret  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1986),  341-344. 
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defined  in  eontext  of  what  Clausewitz  and  Delbriiek  meant  by  it.  In 
general,  few  authors  bother  to  define  attrition,  passively  trusting  that  the 
reader  will  eorreetly  infer  the  word  to  be  a  pejorative  eateh-all  for  military 
operations  that  are  bloody,  indeeisive,  and  otherwise  unimaginatively 
eoneeived  and  ineompetently  exeeuted.^ 

Carter  Malkasian's  A  History  of  Modem  Wars  of  Attrition  is  the 
noteworthy  exeeption,  standing  as  the  only  major  work  dedieated  to 
examining  attrition  as  both  strategy  and  theoretieal  eoneept.  Yet  old 
paradigms  ean  be  remarkably  resilient.  Although  Malkasian  dedieates  a 
ehapter  to  attrition  during  World  War  I,  his  eonelusions  re  fleet  the 
historiographieal  biases  found  in  his  ehoiee  of  sourees,  partieularly 
regarding  the  British  army. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  the  BEF 

The  starting  point  for  any  serious  study  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and 
the  British  army  during  World  War  I  is  the  29-volume  History  of  the 
Great  War  Based  on  Official  Documents.  Edited  by  Brigadier  General  Sir 
James  Edmonds  and  generally  referred  to  as  the  British  Offieial  History, 
it  provides  a  rieh,  albeit  sometimes  tedious,  souree  for  information 
related  to  Haig  and  British  strategy.  An  historiographieal  subjeet  in  its 
own  right,  the  Offieial  History  suffers  from  the  seleetive  editing  inevitable 
in  the  produetion  of  sueh  an  inherently  politieal  produet.  Crities  aeeuse 
Edmonds  of  being  a  Haig  eonfidant  who  deliberately  edited  the  series  to 
show  Haig  and  BEF  General  Headquarters  (GHQ)  in  the  best  possible 
light.  The  faet  that  it  took  33  years  to  eomplete — the  final  volume  was 
not  published  until  1949 — also  exposes  Edmonds  to  the  eharge  that  he 
deliberately  used  the  offieial  histories  as  a  platform  from  whieh  to 
eounter  Haig’s  post-war  erities,  speeifieally  the  eritiques  made  by  David 

®  Robert  Pois  and  Philip  hanger.  Command  Failure  in  War:  Psychology  and  Leadership 
(Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana  University  Press,  2004),  153-155.  Notable  authors  that 
invoke  this  theme  include  J.F.C.  Fuller  (The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War),  Norman 
Dixon  (On  the  Psychology  of  Military  Incompetence),  and  Martin  Van  Creveld  (Command 
in  War). 
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Lloyd  George  in  his  1936  memoirs^  A  reeent  defender,  however,  has 
pointed  out  that  "by  almost  every  standard  by  whieh  the  Offieial  Military 
Histories  of  the  Great  War  might  be  judged,  one  must  eonelude  that  the 
works  were  of  substantial  historieal,  military  and  literary  value... Even 
those  who  have  aeeused  Edmonds  of  bias  have  had  to  aeknowledge  that 
his  assessments  and  eonelusions  are  eorreet.”^ 

Equally  important  to  the  study  of  WWI  British  strategy  in  general, 
and  indispensable  for  Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  partieular,  are  Haig's  war 
diaries  and  personal  eorrespondenee.  Aeutely,  though  not  always 
humbly,  aware  of  his  pivotal  role  in  one  of  history's  most  important 
events,  Haig  assiduously  maintained  his  diary  for  posterity  and 
preserved  eopies  of  his  extensive  eorrespondenee.  Importantly,  there  are 
two  sets  of  Haig  diaries,  the  first  a  hand-written,  eontemporary 
manuseript;  the  other  a  typed  version  he  polished  after  the  war.  These 
diaries  shed  a  remarkable  light  on  Haig's  thought  proeess  and  evolving 
strategie  vision,  but  are  as  eontroversial  as  the  man  himself.  Haig's 
erities  eondemn  his  diaries  as  being,  at  best,  seleetively  edited  and  self- 
serving  and,  at  worst,  an  outright  fraud  sinisterly  erafted  to  fool  the 
offieial  historians  and  "pollute  the  publie  reeord  of  the  war."^  Professor 
Gary  Sheffield,  a  Haig  biographer  and  eo-editor  of  the  Haig  diaries, 
makes  a  eompelling  ease  for  their  authentieity,  eoneluding  that  "the  diary 
does  not  eonstruet  (or  reeonstruet)  the  war  aeeording  to  an  agenda 
designed  to  make  Haig  look  good.  If  sueh  an  agenda  existed  it  was  surely 
laid  down  in  his  Final  Dispatch  of  21  Mareh  1919."^®  Although 
retrospeetive  and  elearly  erafted  to  paint  the  BEF,  as  well  as  its 

^  Tim  Travers,  The  Killing  Ground:  The  British  Army,  The  Western  Front  &  The  Emergence 
of  Modem  War  1900-1918  (Barnsley,  UK:  Pen  &  Sword,  2003),  214-217. 

®  Andrew  Green,  Writing  the  Great  War:  Sir  James  Edmonds  and  the  Official  Histories, 
1915-1948  (London:  Frank  Cass,  2003),  207. 

®  Gary  Sheffield  and  John  Bourne,  eds.,  Douglas  Haig:  War  Diaries  and  Letters  1914- 
1918  (Chatham,  UK:  Weidendfeld  &  Nicolson,  2005),  ix-3. 

1°  Sheffield  and  Bourne,  Douglas  Haig:  War  Diaries,  9-10. 
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commander,  in  the  best  possible  light,  his  Final  Dispatch  nonetheless 
serves  as  the  most  eogent  expression  of  Haig's  strategy  of  attritiondi 
The  historiography  of  the  British  army  during  World  War  1  is 
dominated  by  two  broad  sehools  that  are  largely  divided  by  their  views  of 
Haig.  In  faet,  many  seholars  eonsider  how  one  views  Haig  to  be  a  kind  of 
litmus  test,  a  sueeinet  indieator  of  how  that  individual  interprets  the  BEF 
and  Britain's  strategy  in  World  War  1  as  a  whole. 

The  historieal  eommunity  popularly  ealls  the  first  sehool  of  thought 
“Lions  Led  By  Donkeys,”  eharaeterized  by  eulogizing  the  stolid  resolve  of 
the  rank  and  file  while  eastigating  leadership  that  is  viewed,  at  best,  as 
stupid,  eorpulent,  unimaginative,  indifferent  and,  at  worst,  as  direetly 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  a  generation  of  young  Britons.  The 
sentiment  is  frequently  redueed  to  a  single,  "almost  eertainly 
apoeryphal,"  story  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  Chief  of  Staff,  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  Launeelot  Kiggell,  breaking  out  into  tears  upon  seeing  the 
muddy  desolation  of  Passehendaele  and  exclaiming,  “Good  God!  Did  we 
really  send  men  to  fight  in  that?”'^^ 

The  phrase  "lions  led  by  donkeys"  was  popularized  in  Alan  Clark's 
1961  book  The  Donkeys  and  refers  to  a  purported  eonversation  between 
the  German  generals  Erieh  Ludendorff  and  Max  Hoffmann: 

Ludendorff:  “The  English  soldiers  fight  like  lions.” 

Hoffmann:  “True.  But  don’t  we  know  that  they  are  lions  led  by 
donkeys.” 


Sheffield  and  Bourne,  Douglas  Haig:  War  Diaries,  517-523. 

12  Peter  Hart  (Imperial  War  Museum  Oral  Historian),  in  diseussion  with  author,  23 
January  2014. 

12  Dan  Todman,  The  Great  War:  Myth  and  Memory  (London:  Hambledon  and  London, 
2005),  81.  For  further  refutation  of  the  Kiggell  aneedote,  see  Brian  Bond, 
"Passehendaele:  Verdicts,  Past  and  Present,"  in  Passehendaele  In  Perspective:  The  Third 
Battle  ofYpres,  ed.  Brian  Bond  (London:  Leo  Cooper,  1997),  482-482;  and  Gary 
Sheffield,  The  Chief:  Douglas  Haig  and  the  British  Army  (London:  Arum  Press,  2011), 
233-234. 
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Although  this  exchange  has  never  been  verified  and  is 
controversial  in  its  own  right,  it  nonetheless  reflects  the  popular 
revulsion  that  emerged  in  the  1930s,  and  continues  to  this  day,  over  the 
way  British  generals  conducted  the  war.  The  major  themes  are  that  the 
BEF's  generals,  especially  Douglas  Haig,  were  callous  to  the  suffering 
they  inflicted  upon  their  men;  ensconced  comfortably  in  their  chateaus 
and  never  went  to  the  front  lines;  unintelligent  and  unprepared  for 
modern  war;  compounded  this  incompetence  with  reactionary  fervor — 
much  is  made  of  Haig's  being  a  cavalry  officer;  and  utterly  resistant  to 
change  or  innovation.  In  short,  the  British  generals  represented 
everything  that  was  wrong  with  the  ruling  class  of  Edwardian  Britain.  In 
addition  to  Clark,  other  key  proponents  of  this  school  of  scholarship 
include  Sir  Basil  Henry  Liddell  Hart  {The  Real  War  1914-1918),  J.F.C. 
Fuller  (Generalship:  Its  Diseases  and  Their  Cure:  A  Study  of  the  Personal 
Factor  in  Command),  Denis  Winter  (Haig's  Command:  A  Reassessment}, 
and  John  Baffin  (British  Butchers  and  Bunglers  of  World  War  One).  This 
line  of  thinking  is  also  evident  in  popular  cultural  icons  such  as  the  war 
poets,  the  play  and  movie  “Oh,  What  a  Lovely  War!”  and  the  comedy 
television  series  “Blackadder  Goes  Forth. 

This  line  of  interpretation  is  contested  by  what  is  known  as  the 
“Learning  Curwe”  school.  Pioneered  by  John  Terraine  (Douglas  Haig:  The 
Educated  Soldier),  invigorated  by  Shelford  Bidwell  and  Dominick  Graham 
(Fire-Power:  British  Army  Weapons  and  Theories  of  War  1904-1945),  and 
continued  by  later  historians  such  as  Paddy  Griffith  (Battle  Tactics  of  the 
Western  Front:  The  British  Army's  Art  of  Attack  1916-18),  Gary  Sheffield 
(Forgotten  Victory:  The  First  World  War  Myths  and  Realities),  and  Robin 
Prior  and  Trevor  Wilson  (Command  on  the  Western  Front:  The  Military 
Career  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  1914-1918),  this  revisionist  school 
stresses  the  successful  evolution  of  the  BEF’s  operational  art  of  war.  The 

14  Sheffield,  The  Chief  3-5. 
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revisionists  give  credit  where  it  is  due  to  the  BEF  for  overcoming  many 
enormous  challenges  and  view  its  leaders  as  determined,  intelligent,  and 
well-trained  men  who  in  four  years  transformed  what  the  Kaiser 
famously  derided  as  “that  contemptible  little  army”  into,  arguably,  the 
primary  instrument  of  his  defeatd^ 

While  the  revisionists  certainly  do  not  always  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions,  they  nonetheless  push  one  another  to  expand  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  BEF  scholarship.  By  the  first  decade  of  the  twenty-first 
century  the  revisionists  have  arrived  at  a  rough  consensus  "that  the 
army  eventually  adapted  well  to  the  new  conditions  of  warfare  on  the 
Western  Front,  and  by  1918  it  had  emerged  as  a  highly  effective  force. 
There  is  no  such  consensus  about  Haig.''^^ 

At  one  extreme  is  John  Terraine's  seminal  Douglas  Haig:  The 
Educated  Soldier,  which  asserted  that  Haig  was  every  bit  as  great  a  Great 
Captain  as  Marlborough  or  Wellington.  On  the  other  is  Tim  Travers  (The 
Killing  Ground  and  How  the  War  Was  Won:  Command  and  Technology  in 
the  British  Army  on  the  Western  Front  1 91 7-1 918)  who  essentially 
postulates  that  the  BEF  succeeded  in  spite,  not  because,  of  Haig's 
generalship,  In  between  one  finds  a  range  of  balanced  and  well- 
documented  assessments  in  recent  biographical  works  by  Gary  Sheffield 
(The  Chief:  Douglas  Haig  and  the  British  Army) ,  J.P.  Harris  (Douglas  Haig 


15  Other  prominent  revisionists  include  Simon  Robins  (British  Generalship  on  the 
Western  Front  1914-1918),  Jonathan  Bailey  ("The  First  World  War  and  the  birth  of 
modern  warfare,"  in  The  Dynamics  of  Military  Revolution,  1300-2025,  edited  by 
MacGregor  Knox  and  Williamson  Murray),  Martin  Samuels  (Command  or  Control? 
Command,  Training  and  Tactics  in  the  British  and  German  Armies,  1888-1918),  Andy 
Simpson  (Directing  Operations:  British  Corps  Command  on  the  Western  Front  1914- 
1918),  William  Philpott  (Three  Armies  on  the  Somme:  The  First  Battle  of  the  Twentieth 
Century),  and  Jonathan  Boff  (Winning  and  Losing  on  the  Western  Front:  The  British  Third 
Army  and  the  Defeat  of  Germany  in  1918) 

16  Sheffield,  The  Chief  4-5. 

11'  J.M.  Bourne,  "Haig  and  the  Historians,"  in  Haig:  A  Reappraisal  70  Years  on,  eds. 
Brian  Bond  and  Nigel  Cave  (Barnsley,  UK:  Leo  Cooper,  1999),  6-8. 
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and  the  First  World  War),  and  the  anthology  edited  by  Brian  Bond  and 
Nigel  Cave  (Haig:  A  Reappraisal  70  Years  On). 

The  historiography  of  higher  British  strategy  is  similarly 
bifureated.  Historians  sueh  as  Keith  Grieves  (The  Politics  of  Manpower, 
1914-18)  largely  agree  that  David  Lloyd  George  and  the  politieians  were 
eorreet  in  distrusting  Haig,  as  "the  eontrol  of  military  manpower  was  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  generals. Others,  sueh  as  William 
Philpott  (Anglo-French  Relations  and  Strategy  on  the  Western  Front,  1914- 
18)  and  David  Freneh  (British  Strategy  &  War  Aims,  1914-1916  and  The 
Strategy  of  the  Lloyd  George  Coalition,  1916-1918)  give  Haig  eredit  for 
sueeessfully  exeeuting  a  strategy  dietated  to  him  by  the  politieians  under 
extraordinary  eonditions,  rendered  even  more  ehallenging  by  fighting  as 
the  junior  partner  of  a  eoalition. 

The  Douglas  Haig  historiographieal  eontroversy  shows  no  signs  of 
abating  and  will  surely  intensify  with  the  eentenary  of  World  War  I.  The 
publie's  appetite  for  debating  Arthur  Harris's  legaey  has  proved  equally 
insatiable. 

Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Arthur  Harris  and  RAF  Bomber  Command 

As  with  Haig  and  the  BEF,  Sir  Arthur  Harris  has  beeome 
inextrieably  linked  to  the  formation  he  eommanded  and  the  strategy  he 
proseeuted.  In  essenee,  the  history  of  Harris  is  the  history  of  Bomber 
Command;  and  the  history  of  both  is  the  strategy  of  relentless  attrition 
through  the  area  bombing  of  German  eities. 

Unlike  Haig,  Harris  never  had  a  "honeymoon"  period  of  publie 
aeelaim  and  respeet.^^  To  the  eontrary,  both  Harris  and  his  strategy 
beeame  inereasingly  eontroversial  and  politieally  unpalatable  as  the  war 
in  Europe  wound  down.  Winston  Churehill's  eonspieuous  omission  of 

1®  Keith  Grieves,  The  Politics  of  Manpower,  1914-18  (Manchester,  UK:  Manchester 
University  Press,  1988),  210. 

19  Sheffield,  The  Chief  1-3. 
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Bomber  Command  in  his  VE  Day  speech  to  the  nation  symbolized  Great 
Britain's  discomfort  in  reconciling  winning  the  war  with  the  strategy 
employed  to  win  it.^o 

Acutely  image  conscious,  Arthur  Harris  actually  fired  the  first 
shots  in  the  historiographical  battle  over  his  and  Bomber  Command's 
legacies.  In  the  fall  of  1945  Harris  submitted  his  Despatch  on  War 
Operations  to  the  Air  Ministry.  Intended  for  a  professional,  internal 
audience,  it  included  (then)  classified  information,  to  include  much 
technical  and  Operational  Research  data.  Although  there  is  some  debate 
about  how  much  of  it  he,  as  opposed  to  his  staff,  wrote,  it  clearly 
reflected  the  unvarnished,  uncensored  version  of  the  war — Arthur 
Harris's  war,  according  to  Arthur  Harris. 21  As  Sebastian  Cox  observes, 
"the  Despatch  scarcely  bothers  to  conceal  the  sense  of  exasperation  with 
those  who  wished  to  use  the  power  of  the  strategic  bombing  force  in  ways 
which  the  C-in-C  regarded  as  foolish  or  wasteful,  and  it  pulls  no  punches 
in  leveling  criticisms  at  those  he  considered  to  have  fallen  short  of  his 
own  high  standards. Perhaps  unsurprisingly,  the  Air  Staff  delayed 
circulation  of  this  controversial  document  within  the  RAF  and  denied  it 
to  the  public  for  years,  ostensibly  for  security  reasons. 

Frustrated  at  not  being  able  to  state  his  case  publicly,  Harris 
followed  up  his  Despatch  with  his  memoirs.  Bomber  Offensive,  in  1947. 
Written  for  a  general  audience,  Harris  replaced  the  Despatch's  classified 
information  and  terse  technical  discussions  with  engaging  narrative  that 
drummed  two  primary  themes.  "The  first  was  to  describe  the  progress  of 
the  offensive:  the  problems  with  which  it  had  been  faced,  and  the  steps 
by  which  these  were  overcome.  The  second  was  to  make  clear,  injustice 
to  his  crews  much  more  than  to  himself,  the  final  magnitude  of  Bomber 


20  Henry  Probert,  Bomber  Harris:  His  Life  and  Times  (London:  Greenhill,  2001)  344-345. 

21  Probert,  Bomber  Harris,  354-354. 

22  Harris,  Despatch  on  War  Operations,  xi. 
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Command's  achievement. Together,  Harris's  Despatch  and  Bomber 
Command  played  a  similar  role  to  that  of  Haig's  Final  Dispatch  in 
establishing  the  original  master  narrative.  In  sum,  the  first — but  not 
final — word  on  Harris  and  RAF  Bomber  Command  was  that  attrition 
through  area  bombing  of  German  eities  was  horrible;  but  it  was  also 
necessary,  justified,  effeetive,  and  would  have  been  singularly  deeisive  if 
the  Allies  had  only  devoted  more  resourees  to  it. 

While  Harris  was  working  on  his  Despatch  and  memoirs,  the 
Ameriean  and  British  post-war  bombing  survey  teams  were  sowing  the 
historiographieal  seeds  that  would  undermine  his  earefully  erafted 
master  narrative.  Both  the  United  States  Strategie  Bombing  Survey 
(USSBS)  and  British  Bombing  Survey  Unit  (BBSU)  returned  ambivalent 
eonelusions  as  to  the  effeetiveness  of  the  strategie  bombing  of  Germany. 
The  USSBS  found  that  "bombing  had  been  important  in  collapsing  the 
German  war  effort,  but  only  late  in  the  day  and  in  combination  with 
other  effects. The  BBSU  arrived  at  the  same  assessment  but 
expressed  it  in  even  stronger  terms,  coneluding  that  "in  so  far  as  the 
offensive  against  German  towns  were  designed  to  break  the  morale  of  the 
German  eivilian  population,  it  clearly  failed.  Far  from  lowering  essential 
war  production,  it  also  failed  to  stem  a  remarkable  inerease  in  the  output 
of  armaments."  Even  more  damning  was  the  authors'  assertion  that 
"area  attaeks  against  German  eities  eould  not  have  been  responsible  for 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  fall  whieh  aetually  had  oeeurred  in  German 
produetion  by  the  Spring  of  1945."25  However,  like  the  Despatch,  the 
BBSU  report  was  originally  elassified,  whieh  allowed  the  Harris  master 


23  Arthur  Harris,  Bomber  Offensive  (London:  Greenhill  Books,  1990),  vi. 

24  Tami  Davis  Biddle,  Rhetoric  and  Reality  in  Air  Warfare:  The  Evolution  of  British  and 
American  Ideas  about  Strategic  Bombing,  1914-1945  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
University  Press,  2002),  274-275. 

25  Biddle,  Rhetoric  and  Reality,  280-281. 
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narrative  to  predominate  until  1961,  when  it  was  ehallenged  from  a  very 
unexpeeted  quarter — the  British  offieial  history. 

Historians  generally  eonsider  Sir  Charles  Webster  and  Noble 
Frankland's  magisterial  The  Strategic  Air  Offensive  Against  Germany  to 
be  one  of  the  best-written,  most  influential,  and  most  eontroversial 
offieial  histories  ever  produeed.^^  "Those  who  have  made  use  of  this 
exeellent  work  know  that  it  remains  not  only  the  best  narrative  aeeount 
of  the  British  bomber  offensive,  but  is  also  brutally  honest  in  its 
assessment  of  the  effieaey  of  all  the  bombing  operations  and  why  the 
British  offensive  was  less  effeetive  than  it  might  have  been.  No  punehes 
are  pulled. 

With  ready  aeeess  to  elassified  and  limited-distribution  doeuments, 
Webster  and  Frankland  skillfully  blended  eompelling  narrative  with 
metieulous  researeh  and  analysis.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
bombing  survey  reports,  unit  diaries,  and  teehnieal  reports,  the  authors 
also  had  aeeess  to  internal  eorrespondenee  and  memoranda. 

Partieularly  illuminating,  and  therefore  partieularly  eontroversial,  was 
the  "demi-offieial"  eorrespondenee  between  Harris  and  the  Chief  of  Air 
Staff,  Sir  Charles  Portal.  Their  heated  exehanges  over  strategy  in  late 
1944  and  1945  form  the  eornerstone  of  mueh  of  the  subsequent 
historiography.  Surely  aware  that  the  exehange  did  not  bring  mueh 
eredit  to  themselves  or  the  RAF,  Harris,  Portal,  and  the  Air  Ministry 
worked  aggressively  to  suppress  publieation  of  this  eorrespondenee,  as 
well  as  other  partieular  passages  from  the  offieial  history. 


26  Sebastian  Cox,  "Setting  the  Historical  Agenda:  Webster  and  Frankland  and  the 
Debate  over  the  Strategic  Bombing  Offensive  against  Germany,  1939-1945,"  in  The  Last 
Word?  Essays  on  Official  History  in  the  United  States  and  British  Commonwealth,  ed. 
Jeffrey  Grey  (Westport,  CT:  Praeger,  2003),  147. 

22  Christina  J.M.  Coulter,  "British  Official  Histories  of  the  Air  War,"  in  The  Last  Word? 
Essays  on  Official  History  in  the  United  States  and  British  Commonwealth,  ed.  Jeffrey 
Grey  (Westport,  CT:  Praeger,  2003),  140. 

28  Coulter,  "British  Official  Histories  of  the  Air  War,"  in  The  Last  Word?,  141-142. 
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Although  Webster  and  Frankland  largely  sueeeeded  in  proteeting 
the  aeademie  integrity  of  their  work,  the  Air  Ministry's  eoneerns  proved 
justified.  Aeeording  to  Sebastian  Cox,  "The  press  eoverage  that  followed 
publieation  was  extreme,  distorted,  sensationalized,  and  biased,  with 
headlines  using  phrases,  sueh  as  'eostly  failure,'  that  had  never  appeared 
in  the  work... and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  has  subsequently  been 
used  seleetively  and  often  unjustly  over  a  long  period  to  mount  attaeks 
on  the  serviee."29  The  Strategic  Air  Offensive  Against  Germany  frequently 
eredits  Harris  and  Bomber  Command,  but  by  widely  promoting  a 
eonelusion  similar  to  that  of  the  BBSU,  it  established  a  eounter-narrative 
and  ignited  a  eontroversy,  smoldering  sinee  1945,  that  shows  no  signs  of 
burning  out  any  time  soon.^^ 

Taken  together,  Harris's  Despatch  and  Bomber  Command,  the 
bomb  surveys,  and  The  Strategic  Air  Offensive  Against  Germany  have 
largely  framed  the  debate  for  virtually  all  subsequent  historiography. 
Harris's  effluent  eandor  and  literary  style  provide  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  supply  of  quotes  that  historians  eontinue  to  use  either  to 
exeoriate  or  exonerate  him  and  his  strategy.  As  Sebastian  Cox  sueeinetly 
observes  in  his  introduetion  to  Despatch  on  War  Operations,  "the  erities 
may  broadly  be  divided  into  three  groups:  those  who  eonsider  the  entire 
eoneept  of  bombing  eivilians  to  be  immoral,  those  who  eonsider  it 
military  ineffeetive  or  unwise  or  both,  and  those  who  believe  that  it  was 
justified  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  that  'preeision'  bombing  should 
have  been  adopted  as  a  feasible  alternative,  probably  at  some  point 
during  1944.  Some  erities  belong  to  more  than  one  group 
simultaneously,  and  protagonists  of  all  three  positions  have  been  known 


29  Cox,  "Setting  the  Historical  Agenda,"  in  The  Last  Word?,  158-159. 

20  Most  recently,  Richard  Overy  The  Bombing  War:  Europe  1939-1945.  London:  Allen 
Lane,  2013. 
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to  use  arguments  borrowed  from  the  other  two  to  bolster  speeifie  aspeets 
of  their  ease."^^ 

For  the  moral  objeetionists,  utilitarian  ealeulations  of  the 
effeetiveness  or  effieieney  of  attrition  through  the  area  bombing  of 
German  eities  are  irrelevant.  The  ends,  no  matter  how  noble,  simply 
eannot  justify  the  means,  with  some  authors  sueh  as  Jorge  Friedrieh 
(The  Fire:  The  Bombing  of  Germany,  1940-1945)  unequivoeally  ealling 
Arthur  Harris  a  war  eriminal.  Other  prominent  moral  objeetionists 
inelude  David  Irving  (The  Destruction  of  Dresden),  A.C.  Grayling  (Among 
the  Dead  Cities),  and  the  novelist  Kurt  Vonnegut  (Slaughterhouse-Five). 

In  eontrast,  the  majority  of  historians  view  the  bombing  of  German 
eities  through  utilitarian  lenses.  For  them,  there  was  a  war  to  be  won 
and  what  mattered  was  finding  the  most  effeetive,  effieient  means  to  that 
end.  Popular  historians  sueh  as  Anthony  Verrier  (The  Bomber  Offensive) 
and  Max  Hastings  (Bomber  Command)  followed  the  path  trod  by  the 
BBSU  and  Webster  and  Frankland  to  argue  that  Harris's  strategy  was 
ultimately  not  worth  the  investment  in  lives  and  resourees.  Other 
historians,  sueh  as  Robin  Neillands  (The  Bomber  War),  Charles 
Messenger  ('Bomber'  Harris  and  the  Strategic  Bombing  Offensive,  1939- 
1945),  and  Riehard  Overy  (Bomber  Command  1939-1945  and  The 
Bombing  War:  Europe  1939-1945),  have  taken  the  more  expansive  view 
that,  although  strategie  bombing  did  not  live  up  to  its  pre-war  promise,  it 
nonetheless  was  instrumental  in  defeating  Nazi  Germany. 

Authors  who  bridge  the  moral  objeetionist  and  utilitarian  points  of 
view  inelude  Miehael  Walzer  (Just  and  Unjust  Wars)  and  Keith  Lowe 
(Inferno:  The  Fiery  Destruction  of  Hamburg).  Perhaps  the  most  prominent 
eontemporary  theorist  on  morality  in  war,  Walzer  is  elearly  eonflieted 
over  the  bombing  of  German  eities.  On  one  hand,  he  aeknowledges  that 
the  probability  of  a  Nazi  vietory  may  have  eonstituted  the  "supreme 

31  Harris,  Despatch  on  War  Operations,  xi. 
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emergency"  that  would  justify  the  attacks.  On  the  other,  the  evidence 
leads  him  to  the  uncomfortable  conclusion  that  the  Allies  only  had  the 
capability  to  inflict  heavy  damage  on  German  civilians  in  1942,  after  the 
supreme  emergency  had  passed. Lowe  takes  a  similar  tack,  arguing 
that  the  British  area  bombing  of  Germany  cities  was  only  justified  when 
there  was  no  other  alternative  and  should  have  been  abandoned  as  soon 
as  more  precise  bombing  was  feasible.  Intent  is  crucial  for  Lowe,  who 
posits  that  "the  only  thing  that  saves  this  policy  [area  bombing]  from  the 
charge  of  total  immorality  is  the  fact  that  it  was  born  from  the  very  best 
of  intentions.  Those  who  advocated  bombing  civilians  sincerely  believed 
that  they  were  trying  to  save  lives  rather  than  take  them."^^ 

The  final  category  is  the  biographies  of  Harris  and  works 
specifically  on  RAF  leadership.  There  are  surprisingly  few  biographies  of 
Harris,  probably  because  he  was  adamant  that  no  authorized  biography 
would  be  published  during  his  lifetime.  This  explains  why  Dudley 
Saward  wrote  Bomber  Harris:  The  Story  of  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
Sir  Arthur  Harris  in  the  early  1970s  but  did  not  publish  it  until  after 
Harris's  death  in  1984.^"^  Although  heavily  reliant  upon  secondary 
sources  and  Harris's  hindsight,  Saward's  work  was  the  best  Harris 
biography  until  2001,  when  Henry  Probert  published  Bomber  Harris:  His 
Life  and  Times.  Covering  the  entire  span  of  Harris's  life  and  grounded  in 
archival  research,  Probert' s  work  is  honest,  balanced,  and  remains 
Harris's  definitive  biography.  The  very  best  work  on  RAF  senior 
leadership  regarding  the  strategic  bomber  offensive  is  Peter  Gray's  The 
Leadership,  Direction  and  Legitimacy  of  the  RAF  Bomber  Offensive  from 
Inception  to  1 945.  Tami  Davis  Biddle  (Rhetoric  and  Reality  in  Air  Warfare) 


32  Michael  Walzer,  Just  and  Unjust  Wars:  A  Moral  Argument  with  Historical  Rlustrations 
4th  ed.  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  2006),  251-263. 

33  Keith  Lowe,  Inferno:  The  Fiery  Destruction  of  Hamburg,  1943  (New  York:  Scribner, 
2007),  307-309. 

34  Probert,  Bomber  Harris,  403-404. 
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and  John  Terraine  [A  Time  For  Courage)  are  both  similarly  useful  for 
plaeing  Harris  and  RAF  Comber  Command  within  a  broader  doetrinal, 
institutional,  and  strategie  eontext. 

Road  Map  of  the  Argument 

This  thesis  examines  the  profieieney  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir 
Arthur  Harris  in  planning  and  proseeuting  a  strategy  of  attrition. 

Chapter  2  examines  how  one  evaluates  generalship  in  wars  of  attrition 
and  deseribes  the  analytie  model  used  in  the  historieal  examples. 
Chapters  3  (Haig)  and  4  (Harris)  present  the  historieal  evidenee  that 
forms  the  bedroek  of  the  analysis.  Chapter  5  draws  eonelusions  based 
upon  a  eomparative  analysis  of  historieal  evidenee  and  presents 
implieations  for  eontemporary  strategists. 

This  thesis  eovers  wars  that  are  remote  in  time  and  spaee,  and  the 
modern  strategist  must  be  eareful  to  distinguish  temporal  lessons  from 
the  perpetual.  As  the  novelist  L.P.  Hartley  wrote,  "the  past  is  a  foreign 
eountry:  they  do  things  differently  there. However,  there  is  more  to 
attrition  than  sending  100,000  soldiers  “over  the  top”  on  the  Somme  or 
direeting  1,000  bombers  to  Hamburg.  This  is  why  eontext  is  a  reeurring 
theme  throughout  this  thesis.  The  objeetive  is  not  to  make  the  reader  an 
expert  on  attrition,  Haig,  Harris,  or  their  eampaigns.  This  thesis  will  be  a 
sueeess  if,  after  reading  it,  a  future  strategist  eontemplates  the  strategy 
of  attrition  in  a  way  that  stimulates  his  imagination  to  praetiee  it 
profieiently  when  he  will  or  when  he  must. 


35  L.P.  Hartley,  The  Go  Between  (London:  Penguin,  1953),  7. 
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Chapter  2 


Generalship  and  the  Strategy  of  Attrition 

Successful  generals,  especially  in  the  First  World  War,  were 
men  with  ruthless  determination  to  impose  their  will  on  the 
enemy,  who  could  bear  the  human  cost  of  their  decisions  and 
shoulder  a  crushing  burden  of  responsibility. 

Gary  Sheffield 

Thus,  we  again  are  confronted  with  the  unpalatable 
possibility  that  under  certain  circumstances,  most  particularly 
attritional  ones,  psychological  dysfunctionalism  may  play  a 
crucial  "positive"  role  in  determining  victory  will  go  to  the  side 
most  able  to  endure  heavy  losses  over  time. 

Robert  Pois  and  Philip  hanger 

War  is  ehaos,  and  eommand  is  the  relentless  pursuit  of  imposing 
order  on  ehaos.  As  Martin  Van  Creveld  argues  in  Command  in  War, 

"from  Plato  to  NATO,  the  history  of  eommand  in  war  eonsists  essentially 
of  an  endless  quest  for  eertainty — eertainty  about  the  state  and 
intentions  of  the  enemy's  forees;  eertainty  about  the  manifold  faetors  that 
together  eonstitute  the  environment  in  whieh  the  war  is  fought,  from  the 
weather  and  the  terrain  to  radioaetivity  and  the  presenee  of  ehemieal 
warfare  agents;  and  last  but  definitely  not  least,  eertainly  about  the 
state,  intentions,  and  aetivities  of  one's  own  forees. This  paradox, 
trying  to  eontrol  the  uneontrollable,  applies  to  war  in  all  its  forms,  but 
perhaps  manifests  itself  most  powerfully  during  wars  of  attrition  due  to 
their  duration,  intensity,  and  feroeity. 

This  ehapter  seeks  to  determine  how  to  evaluate  generalship  in 
wars  of  attrition.  Using  a  building-bloek  approaeh,  it  first  examines  the 
nature  of  war  as  deseribed  by  two  noteworthy  military  theorists.  It  next 


36  Martin  Van  Creveld,  Command  in  War,  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1988),  264. 
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investigates  the  nature  of  war's  implieations  for  generalship,  partieularly 
as  performed  at  the  highest  level,  synthesizing  diverse  perspeetives  to 
identify  key  eriteria  against  whieh  to  evaluate  generalship.  There  follows 
a  brief  overview  of  the  theory  and  history  of  attrition.  The  final  step  is  to 
investigate  the  nexus  of  attrition  warfare  and  generalship,  eoneluding  by 
introdueing  the  analytie  model  whieh  will  be  used  in  the  historieal 
examples  to  assess  Douglas  Haig's  and  Arthur  Harris's  profieieney  as 
attrition  praetitioners. 

The  Nature  of  War 

Few  theorists  have  eaptured  the  nature  of  war  as  sueeinetly  and 
evoeatively  as  Carl  von  Clausewitz  and  J.F.C.  Fuller.  Both  esehewed 
eategorieal  statements  about  war  that  they  found  temporal,  superfieial, 
and  pedantie.  Instead,  they  sought  to  distinguish  between  the  essenee  of 
war,  those  elements  that  do  not  ehange,  from  the  temporal  aspeets  of 
war,  those  elements  that  do  ehange.  Although  separated  by  time,  spaee, 
language,  and  theoretieal  inspiration,  both  men  fundamentally  arrived  at 
a  similar  eonelusion  while  employing  three-part  deseriptive  models. 

For  Clausewitz,  war  eould  metaphysieally  be  redueed  to  the  three 
distinet,  yet  interrelated,  tendeneies  that  formed  his  wunderliche 
Dreifaltigkeit,  or  "paradoxieal  trinity.  In  his  famous  words,  "war  is 
more  than  a  true  ehameleon  that  slightly  adapts  its  eharaeteristies  to  the 
given  ease.  As  a  total  phenomenon  its  dominant  tendeneies  always  make 
war  a  paradoxieal  trinity — eomposed  of  primordial  violenee,  hatred,  and 
enmity,  whieh  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  blind  natural  foree;  of  the  play  of 
ehanee  and  probability  within  whieh  the  ereative  spirit  is  free  to  roam; 


37  Debate  persists  over  the  most  appropriate  translation  of  wunderliche.  While  Michael 
Howard  and  Peter  Paret  use  paradoxical,  others  prefer  remarkable,  marvelous,  or 
fascinating.  See  Edward  Villacres  and  Christopher  Bassford,  "Reclaiming  the 
Clausewitzian  Trinity,"  Parameters,  Autumn  1995,  9-19. 
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and  of  its  element  of  subordination,  as  a  instrument  of  poliey,  whieh 
makes  it  subjeet  to  reason  alone. 

Clausewitz  elaborated  upon  this  trinity  by  investing  speeifie 
eomponents  of  soeiety  with  eaeh  tendeney.  "The  first  of  these  three 
aspeets  mainly  eoneerns  the  people;  the  seeond  the  eommander  and  his 
army;  the  third  the  government.  The  passions  that  are  to  be  kindled  in 
war  must  already  be  inherent  in  the  people;  the  seope  whieh  the  play  of 
eourage  and  talent  will  enjoy  in  the  realm  of  probability  and  ehanee 
depends  on  the  partieular  eharaeter  of  the  eommander  and  the  army;  but 
the  politieal  aims  are  the  business  of  government  alone. 

Whether  one  views  Clausewitz' s  trinity  as  being  violenee-ehanee- 
reason  or  people-military-government  is  less  important  than  reeognizing 
that  eaeh  tendeney  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual,  dynamie  tension  with  the 
others.  By  example,  Clausewitz  suggested  suspending  a  metallie  objeet 
between  three  magnets.  As  anyone  who  has  tried  will  attest,  eaeh  time 
one  releases  the  suspended  objeet  it  follows  an  erratie,  seemingly 
ehaotie,  path  that  defies  replication.  The  frustration  one  experiences 
trying  to  control  the  experimental  conditions  enough  to  replicate  the 
suspended  object's  motion  serves  as  a  simple,  but  powerful,  metaphor  for 
the  paradox  between  uncertainty  and  command. 

In  contrast  to  Clausewitz,  who  sought  the  nature  of  war  through 
the  idealist  philosophy  characteristic  of  early  nineteenth-century 
Germany,  Fuller  sought  wisdom  through  the  scientific  rationalism  of 
early  twentieth-century  England.  Although  Fuller  dismissed  Clausewitz 
as  'a  military  philosopher,  [who]  never  completed  his  great  work,  which  is 


38  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  ed.  and  trans.  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Paret.  Rev  ed. 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1989),  89. 

39  Clausewitz,  On  War,  89. 

"^0  Clausewitz,  On  War,  89. 
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little  more  than  a  mass  of  notes,  a  eloud  of  flame  and  smoke,"  their  views 
on  the  nature  of  war  aetually  eomplement  eaeh  other. 

Fuller  was  obsessed  with  establishing  a  seientifieally  based 
universal  theory,  and  not  just  for  war.  "1  ean  establish  a  foundation  so 
universal  that  it  may  be  eonsidered  axiomatie  to  knowledge  in  all  its 
forms,  then,  not  only  shall  1  be  able  to  work  from  a  solid  base,  but  1  shall 
be  able  to  bring  the  study  of  war  into  the  elosest  relationship  with  the 
study  of  all  other  subjeets."42  For  Fuller,  "the  threefold  order"  formed 
this  solid  base  for  seientifie  rationality.  As  he  saw  it,  his  trinity — a 
system  of  trinities  is  more  aeeurate — was  seientifieally  revealed.  "We  live 
in  a  three-dimensional  world,  and  our  knowledge  is  based  on  a  threefold 
order."  Moreover,  "this  threefold  order  surrounds  us  at  every  turn.  Not 
only  do  we  live  in  a  three-dimensional  world,  but  we  think  three- 
dimensionally  and  our  thoughts  refleet  a  three-fold  order.  "43 

Although  Fuller  deseribed  many  interloeking  trinities  throughout 
The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War,  the  keystone  was  his  eoneept  of 
the  three  spheres  of  foree,  whieh,  eehoing  Clausewitz,  “are  a  trinity  and, 
eonsequently,  ean  never  be  separated."  For  Fuller,  the  three  spheres  of 
foree  were  Mental,  Moral,  and  Physieal.  "In  the  mental  sphere  a 
sensation  takes  the  form  of  thought,  whieh  is  a  refleetion  of  the  objeet 
sensed.  In  the  moral  sphere  it  is  the  quality  of  eaeh  sensation  whieh 
endures,  and  not  its  form."  Moreover,  he  eontinued,  "a  mental  deeision 
leads  to  a  physieal  aetion,  aetions  being  the  eonerete  and  tangible 
manifestations  of  our  thoughts. "44 

Fuller  elaborated  upon  his  master  trinity.  Under  the  mental 
sphere.  Fuller  identified  the  elements  of  reason,  imagination,  and  will. 


J.F.C  Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War  (London:  Hutchinson  &  Co., 
1926),  20. 

"^2  Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War,  48. 

"^3  Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War,  5 1 . 

Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War,  58. 
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These  represent  the  purview  of  generalship,  the  souree  of  strategy,  and 
the  sublime  tinder  for  military  genius. He  broke  the  moral  sphere  into 
the  elements  of  fear,  eourage,  and  moral^^  Although  the  moral  elements 
also  relate  to  generalship,  they  manifest  most  profoundly  in  the  linkage 
between  leader  and  led.  They  are  the  sinews  that  bind  an  army  to  its 
eommander,  eonstituting  the  differenee  between  a  erowd  of  frightened 
individuals  and  a  resolute,  eohesive  military  instrument.  "So  we  find 
that,  as  the  heterogeneous  erowd  is  swayed  by  the  voiee  of  instinet,  a 
well-ordered  army — that  is,  a  homogenous  and  psyehologieal  erowd — is 
swayed  by  the  voiee  of  training,  uniformity  of  environment  having  ereated 
within  it  a  uniformity  of  eharaeter  and  spirit.  Finally,  Fuller  divided 
the  physieal  sphere  into  the  eomponent  elements  of  proteetion,  offensive 
aetion,  and  movement.  Together  they  provide  for  military  organization, 
strategy,  taeties,  and  the  operational  art  of  ereatively  employing  all  three 

for  purpose. 48 

If  less  elegant  than  Clausewitz's,  Fuller's  approaeh  is  more  useful 
for  explieitly  establishing  the  links  between  war  and  eommand.  The 
Clausewitzian  trinity  is  largely  deseriptive,  with  its  author  observing  that 
"these  three  tendeneies  are  like  three  different  eodes  of  law,  deep-rooted 
in  their  subjeet  and  yet  variable  in  their  relationship  to  one  another.  "49 
Fuller's  trinity,  in  eontrast,  is  preseriptive.  "Mental  foree  does  not  win  a 
war;  moral  foree  does  not  win  a  war;  physieal  foree  does  not  win  a  war, 
but  what  does  win  a  war  is  the  highest  eombination  of  these  three  forees 
aeting  as  one  foree. 


"^5  Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War,  93-1 13. 

Following  the  eommon  English  praetiee  of  his  day,  Fuller  italieized  moral  when 
representing  eoneepts  whieh  today  we  assoeiate  with  the  term  "morale." 

Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War,  114-143. 

Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War,  144-174 

Clausewitz,  On  War,  89. 

50  Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  War,  146. 
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One  can  synthesize  from  Clausewitz  and  Fuller  a  different,  but 
perhaps  useful,  description  of  the  nature  of  war.  Returning  to  the 
metaphor  of  the  magnet,  three  primordial  forces  influence  war  through 
their  perpetual  tension.  The  first  force  is  rational,  governed  by  human 
cognition,  and  represented  by  policy.  The  second  is  irrational,  governed 
by  human  emotions,  and  represented  by  morale.  The  third  is  natural, 
ungoverned  by  human  agency,  and  represented  by  uncertainty.  These 
distinct  forces  combine  to  create  a  dynamic,  uncertain  environment  into 
which  an  invisible  hand  propels  the  suspended  object  which  represents 
military  organization,  strategy,  and  tactics.  The  invisible  hand 
represents  generalship. 

Implications  for  Generalship 

Modern  generalship  is  a  product  of  corporate  function  and 
individual  inclination,  subject  to  war's  uncertain  nature.  It  is  important 
to  put  generalship  in  its  proper  context  by  defining  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  military  leadership.  If  Clausewitz  is  correct  that  "the 
political  object  is  the  goal,  war  is  the  means  of  reaching  it,  and  means 
can  never  be  considered  in  isolation  from  their  purpose,"  then  the  same 
can  be  said  of  generalship.  The  means  should  never  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  their  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  generalship  is  to  employ 
military  power  in  support  of  national  policy. 

Peter  Gray  observes  that  "there  are  many  definitions  of  leadership, 
to  the  point  that  almost  every  author  has  his  or  her  own."^^  por  both 
brevity  and  coherence  with  the  historical  examples,  this  thesis  accepts 
the  modern  British  military's  "Officer's  Trinity,"  theoretically  divided  into 
the  three  interrelated  functions  of  leadership,  command,  and 
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management.  Although  often  used  interehangeably,  eaeh  term 
represents  subtle  distinetions  in  form  and  funetion.^^ 

Leadership  involves  the  art  of  organizational  motivation  and 
direetion.  Its  eurreney  is  intangible.  Good  leaders  inspire  eonfidenee, 
engender  trust,  and  provide  their  subordinates  with  vision  and 
purpose. Although  typieally  deseribed  in  terms  of  battlefield  heroism, 
leadership  refleets  the  eourage  of  eonvietion  as  well  as  body.  Lord  Moran 
deseribed  military  leadership  brilliantly  and  sueeinetly:  "Leadership  in 
this  sense  is  the  eapaeity  to  frame  plans  whieh  will  sueeeed  and  the 
faeulty  of  persuading  others  to  earry  them  out  in  the  faee  of  death. 

Command,  in  eontrast,  is  tied  to  authority,  responsibility,  proeess, 
and  organization.  It  establishes  the  legal  "right  to  eommand  and  to 
induee  eomplianee"  and  ineludes  "the  proeess  by  whieh  a  eommander 
makes  deeisions,  impressed  his  will  upon,  and  transmits  [i.e.,  tells]  his 
intention  to  his  subordinates."  Command  also  represents  the  military 
organizational  strueture.  While  eommanders  rarely  possess  the  ability  to 
ereate  the  eommand  strueture,  they  ean  heavily  influenee  how  their 
organization  funetions  through  their  personality  and  eommand  style. 

Management  is  a  funetion  ereated  largely  in  response  to  the  rise  of 
mass  organizations  in  the  twentieth  eentury.  Management  is  "the 
alloeation  and  eontrol  of  resourees  [human,  material  and  finaneial]  to 
aehieve  the  goals  and  objeetives  of  the  organization  and  the  measure  of 
good  management  is  the  ability  to  aehieve  the  right  balanee:  neither  an 
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over-abundance  nor  a  shortage  of  resources,  either  of  which  would 
undermine  the  concentration  of  effort  on  the  main  objective. 

One  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  above  reflects 
leadership  theory  as  viewed  from  the  twenty-first  century.  While 
generals  throughout  modern  history  certainly  performed  the  functions 
described  in  the  Officer's  Trinity,  they  were  not  necessarily  conscious  of 
the  distinctions,  as  their  writings  reflect.  Just  as  Fuller  employed  the 
term  “moral”  to  convey  multiple  meetings,  so  one  finds  Clausewitz 
blending  the  modern  concepts  of  leadership,  command,  and  management 
into  his  discussion  of  "military  genius. 

Over  the  ages  many  have  attempted  to  distill  the  traits  of  good 
generalship,  either  from  history  or  through  theory.  One  can  usually 
trace  their  various  conclusions  back  to  the  observer's  views  on  whether 
generalship  is  more  or  less  art  than  science.  From  earlier  theorists,  like 
Clausewitz,  one  finds  more  references  to  sublime,  even  romantic, 
concepts  such  as  coup  d'oeil,  inner  light,  and  genius.  In  contrast, 
contemporary  theorists,  such  as  Peter  Feaver,  downplay  or  dismiss  the 
idea  of  military  genius  in  preference  for  the  rationalism  of  modern  social 
science  and  organizational  theory.  In  the  middle  are  pragmatists,  like 
General  Sir  Archibald  Wavell,  who  provide  observations  based  upon 
personal  experience  and  what  they  consider  to  be  common  sense.  The 
remainder  of  this  section  explores  and  synthesizes  their  different 
perspectives  into  three  key  factors  for  successful  generalship,  from  which 
are  drawn  six  criteria  for  evaluating  a  general's  proficiency. 

Befitting  his  early  nineteenth  century  German  background  and 
philosophical  proclivities,  Clausewitz  was  fascinated  with  the  concept  of 
genius,  "the  very  highly  developed  mental  aptitude  for  a  particular 
occupation. "  Remaining  consistent  to  the  principles  he  established  with 
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his  trinity,  Clausewitz  described  specific  leadership  traits  but  stressed 

that  "genius  consists  in  a  harmonious  combination  of  elements,  in  which 

one  or  the  other  ability  may  predominate  but  none  may  be  in  conflict 

with  the  rest."^^  Clausewitz  found  genius,  not  in  raw  intellect  or  physical 

courage,  but  in  the  sublime  ability  to  pierce  the  fog  of  war,  to  identify 

quickly  the  correct  course  of  action,  and  the  resolute  determination  to 

take  it.  "If  the  mind  is  to  emerge  unscathed  from  this  relentless  struggle 

with  the  unforeseen,  two  qualities  are  indispensable:  first,  an  intellect 

that,  even  in  the  darkest  hour,  retains  some  glimmerings  of  the  inner  light 

which  leads  to  truth;  and  second,  the  courage  to  follow  this  faint  light 

wherever  it  may  lead.  The  first  of  these  qualities  is  described  by  the 

French  term  coup  d'oeiV,  the  second  is  determination.''^^ 

Determination  clearly  intrigued  Clausewitz,  as  he  returned  to  it 

repeatedly  through  related  language  such  as  "strength  of  will," 

"staunchness,"  "endurance,"  strength  of  mind,"  and  "strength  of 

character.  In  his  view,  determination  was  critical  because  it  provided 

a  general  with  the  wherewithal  to  withstand  the  crushing  pressures  of 

command  and  uncertainty  of  war. 

Only  those  general  principles  and  attitudes  that  result  from 
clear  and  deep  understanding  can  provide  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  action.  It  is  to  these  that  opinions  on  specific 
problems  should  be  anchored.  The  difficulty  is  to  hold  fast 
to  these  results  of  contemplation  in  the  torrent  of  events  and 
new  opinions.  Often  there  is  a  gap  between  principles  and 
actual  events  that  cannot  always  be  bridged  by  a  succession 
of  logical  deductions.  Then  a  measure  of  self-confidence  is 
needed,  and  a  degree  of  skepticism  is  also  salutary. 

Frequently  nothing  short  of  an  imperative  principle  will 
suffice,  which  is  not  part  of  the  immediate  thought-process, 
but  dominates  it:  that  principle  is  in  all  cases  to  stick  to  one's 
first  opinion  and  to  refuse  to  change  unless  forced  to  do  so  by 
a  clear  conviction.  A  strong  faith  in  the  overriding  truth  of 
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tested  prineiples  is  needed;  the  vividness  of  transient 
impressions  must  not  make  us  forget  that  sueh  truth  as  they 
eontain  is  of  a  lesser  stamp.  By  giving  preeedenee,  in  ease  of 
doubt,  to  our  earlier  eonvietions,  by  holding  to  them 
stubbornly,  out  aetions  aequire  that  quality  of  steadiness 
and  eonsisteney  whieh  is  termed  strength  of  eharaeter.^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Clausewitz  drew  the  logieal  eonelusion  that 

there  is  a  fine  line  separating  determination  and  obstinaey.  He 

eonsidered  obstinaey  to  be  a  defeet  of  eharaeter  beeause  "stubbornness 

and  intoleranee  of  eontradietion  result  from  a  speeial  kind  of  egotism, 

whieh  elevates  above  everything  else  the  pleasure  of  its  autonomous 

intellect,  to  which  others  must  bow."  In  a  passage  that  eerily  presaged  the 

historiographieal  debates  over  Douglas  Haig  and  Arthur  Harris, 

Clausewitz  argued  "that  strength  of  eharaeter  turns  into  obstinaey  as 

soon  as  a  man  resists  another  point  of  view  not  from  a  superior  insight 

or  attaehment  to  some  higher  prineiple,  but  beeause  he  objects 

instinctively.  Admittedly,  this  definition  may  not  be  of  mueh  praetieal 

use;  but  it  will  nevertheless  help  us  avoid  the  interpretation  that 

obstinaey  is  simply  a  more  intense  form  of  strong  eharaeter. 

In  eontrast  to  Clausewitz's  exploration  of  military  genius,  politieal 

seientist  Peter  Feaver  looks  beyond  the  temperament  of  any  individual 

general.  Drawing  from  ageney  theory,  he  foeuses  on  the  funetional 

relationship  between  prineipal  and  agent.  "The  prineipal-agent 

framework  is  designed  to  explore  problems  of  ageney,  how  politieal  or 

eeonomie  aetors  in  superior  position  (prineipals)  eontrol  the  behavior  of 

politieal  or  eeonomie  aetors  in  a  subordinate  position  (agent). Poliey 

makers  and  generals  are  players  in  a  "game  of  strategie  interaetion" 

based  upon  a  eonfliet  of  rational  self-interest.  As  the  prineipal,  the  poliey 
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maker  expects  his  agent,  the  general,  to  "work"  as  he  directs.  The 

general,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  option  of  either  doing  exactly  what  he 

was  told,  or  doing  something  less,  of  "shirking"  as  a  way  to  circumvent 

the  principal. According  to  Feaver: 

The  agent  is  said  to  work  perfectly  when  it  does  what  it  has 
contracted  with  the  principal  to  do,  how  the  principal  has 
asked  it  to,  with  due  diligence  and  skill,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reinforce  the  principal's  superior  role  in  making  the 
decisions  and  drawing  the  lines  of  any  delegation.  The 
military  agent  is  said  to  shirk  when,  whether  through 
laziness,  insolence,  or  preventable  incompetence,  it  deviates 
from  its  agreement  with  the  civilians  in  order  to  pursue 
different  preferences,  for  instance,  by  not  doing  what  the 
civilians  have  requested,  or  not  in  the  way  the  civilians 
wanted,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  undermine  the  ability  of  the 
civilians  to  make  future  decisions. 

While  Feaver  restricted  his  theory  to  civil-military  relations,  the 
principal-agent  framework  can  also  apply  to  the  hierarchy  within  the 
military,  "where  one  person  has  delegated  authority  to  someone  else  to 
act  on  his  behalf.  The  implications  for  generalship  are  profound,  as 
any  general  in  high  command  is  thus  simultaneously  a  principal  and  an 
agent,  with  the  inherent  organizational  tensions  exacerbated  by  the 
nature  of  war.  Furthermore,  some  leadership  traits,  such  as 
Clausewitz's  strength  of  character,  may  be  beneficial  in  one  role  but  toxic 
in  another. 

General  Wavell  represents  a  middle  ground  between  Clausewitz 
and  Feaver.  Wavell's  approach  to  generalship  was  pragmatic  rather  than 
romantic,  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  While  Wavell  echoed 
Clausewitz's  assertions  on  the  need  for  generals  to  be  physically  and 
morally  robust,  he  argued  that  the  most  important  mental  quality  is 
"common  sense,  knowledge  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  possible.  It  must 
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be  based  on  a  really  sound  knowledge  of  the  'meehanism  of  war,'  i.e., 
topography,  movement,  and  supply.  These  are  the  real  foundations  of 
military  knowledge,  not  strategy  and  taeties  and  most  people  think.  If 
Wavell  bothered  to  envision  genius,  he  probably  pietured  a  general  in  an 
offiee  ehair  direeting  his  staff,  not  astride  a  horse  leading  his  men.  High 
eommand  "begins  with  the  matter  of  administration,  whieh  is  the  real 
erux  of  generalship,  to  my  mind;  and  plaees  taeties,  the  handling  of 
troops  in  battle,  at  the  end  of  his  qualifieations  instead  of  at  the 
beginning,  where  most  people  plaee  it."^^ 

Similarly  to  Feaver,  Wavell  emphasized  eivil-military  relations,  but 
instead  of  an  abstraet  framework,  Wavell  stressed  the  importanee  of 
interpersonal  relationships  up  and  down  the  military  hierarehy.  Toward 
his  subordinate  eommanders  the  good  general  must  know  their 
eharaeteristies,  partieularly  whether  or  not  they  ean  be  trusted  with 
independent  eommand.'^®  Toward  the  rank  and  file,  a  general  must  mix 
striet  diseipline  with  praise  when  appropriate.  While  personal 
appearanees  and  eeremony  are  important,  a  general  should  never 
eonfuse  affection  for  confidence.  "Without  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  in  battle  a  modern  commander  can  still  exercise  a  very  real 
influence  over  the  morale  of  his  men."  Furthermore,  a  general  "must 
certainly  never  court  popularity.  If  he  has  their  appreciation  and  respect 
it  is  sufficient.  Competence  is  what  counts,  for  without  it,  mutual 
trust  between  leader  and  led  is  impossible.  Lord  Moran  echoed  this 
sentiment:  "I  have  divided  leadership  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  into  the 
quality  that  enables  a  man  to  think  out  what  he  wants  to  do  and  his 
ability  to  persuade  others  to  do  it.  Success  is  the  bridge  between;  once 
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men  are  satisfied  that  their  leader  has  it  in  him  to  build  for  vietory  they 
no  more  question  his  will  but  gladly  eommit  their  lives  to  his  keeping. 

Taken  together,  the  different,  yet  overlapping,  perspeetives  that 
Clausewitz,  Feaver,  and  Wavell  offer  provide  a  mosaie  of  effeetive 
generalship.  This  mosaie  suggests  three  broad  eonelusions  as  to  what 
generals  must  know,  be,  and  do  in  order  to  be  sueeessful.  Sinee  means 
should  never  be  divoreed  from  purpose,  we  derive  from  eaeh  two  speeifie 
funetions  to  serve  as  eriteria  for  evaluating  generalship  profieieney. 

Vision  and  Determination.  Being  taetieally  and  teehnieally 
profieient  in  training,  knowing  what  to  do  in  a  given  hypothetical 
situation,  is  not  the  same  as  effeetively  exeeuting  eommand 
responsibilities  under  the  uneertainty  and  stress  of  war.  "What  this  task 
requires  in  the  way  of  higher  intelleetual  gifts  is  a  sense  of  unity  and  a 
power  of  judgment  raised  to  a  marvelous  piteh  of  vision,  whieh  easily 
grasps  and  dismisses  a  thousand  remote  possibilities  whieh  an  ordinary 
mind  would  labor  to  identify  and  wear  itself  out  in  so  doing.  Generals 
reveal  vision  and  evidenee  determination  through  the  following  eriteria: 

•  Translating  poliey  objeetives  into  eoherent  strategy  and  operations 

•  Balaneing  doetrinal  adherenee  with  flexible  adaptation 

Mutual  Trust  between  Principal  and  Agent.  Any  general  in  high 
eommand  has  the  responsibility  to  follow  as  well  as  lead.  He  is  the 
ultimate  middle-man,  for  he  does  not  produee  anything  himself,  but 
instead  turns  poliey  into  strategy,  and  then  delegates  strategy  to 
subordinates  who  eonvert  it  into  operations  and,  ultimately,  taeties.  He 
may  have  more  than  one  superior,  partieularly  in  systems  with  both 
military  and  eivilian  ehains  of  eommand,  and  will  eertainly  be  the 
prineipal  to  many  agents.  Ideally,  but  rarely,  he  will  serve  his  prineipal 
with  the  fidelity  he  demands  from  his  own  agents.  Ultimately  the 
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principal-agent  relationship  eomes  down  to  mutual  trust.  As  Wavell 
observed  in  regard  to  Abraham  Lineoln  and  U.S.  Grant:  "It  was  Ulysses 
Grant  whom  he  eventually  seleeted  as  his  eommander-in-ehief;  and  then 
he  trusted  him  through  thiek  and  thin,  though  he,  Grant,  suffered  many 
reverses  and  had  often  very  heavy  easualties."'^'^  The  following  eriteria 
refleet  the  duality  of  the  prineipal-agent  relationship  for  generals: 

•  Nurturing  relationships  with  higher  eivil  and  military  authorities 

•  Nurturing  relationships  with  subordinate  eommanders  and  warriors 
Common  Sense  and  Mastery  of  the  Mechanics  of  War.  There  is 

no  intelligenee  so  innate,  will  so  strong,  or  loyalty  so  pure,  that  ean 
substitute  for  professional  eompetenee  in  higher  military  eommand. 
Modern  warfare  requires  a  professionalism  that  normally  only  years  of 
sustained  training,  edueation,  and  experienee  ean  provide. "It  is 
knowledge  of  the  meehanies  of  war,  not  the  prineiples  of  strategy,  that 
distinguish  a  good  leader  from  a  bad."'^^  Generals  require  this 
eompetenee  when  passing  judgment  on  eonflieting  intelligenee  as  well  as 
eompeting  strategies,  doetrines,  and  teehnologies.  Eaeh  deeision 
involves  an  opportunity  eost,  of  a  doetrine  not  followed  or  teehnology  not 
developed;  and  nobody  wins  on  every  bet  plaeed.  The  same  RAF  leaders 
that  sagely  ehose  the  Supermarine  Spitfire  and  Avro  Laneaster  also 
ehampioned  the  Fairey  Battle.  Few  areas  test  a  war-time  general's 
professional  eompetenee  more  than  the  following  eriteria: 

•  Optimizing  operational  design  and  taetieal  teehnique 

•  Utilizing  intelligenee  and  fomenting  teehnologieal  and  doetrinal 
innovation 
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While  these  three  eonelusions  and  six  eriteria  apply  to  generalship 
in  any  form  of  modern  warfare,  their  relative  signifieanee  is  heavily 
dependent  on  eontext.  For  instanee,  during  a  war  of  short  duration  there 
will  probably  not  be  time  for  teehnologieal  and  doetrinal  innovation, 
regardless  of  how  reeeptive  and  ereative  the  general.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  long,  bloody  war  featuring  military  reverses  will  signifieantly  test  a 
general's  eommitment  to  his  doetrinal  prineiples.  Perhaps  no  variable  is 
more  important  for  generalship  than  strategy,  with  one  historian  going  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  different  strategies  require  different  kinds  of  a  "great 
eaptain."'^'^  Before  investigating  this  assertion's  validity,  the  next  seetion 
will  examine  how  attrition  fits  within  the  broader  speetrum  of  strategy. 

The  Strategy  of  Attrition  in  Theory  and  History 
Attrition  in  praetiee  predates  attrition  in  theory.  The  Seeond  Punie 
and  Napoleonie  Wars  both  eonstitute  operative  examples,  but  it  took  the 
nineteenth  eentury  German  theorists  Carl  von  Clausewitz  and  Hans 
Delbruek  to  ground  attrition  in  theory  and  give  it  its  name. 

Unfortunately,  eompeting  translations  and  interpretations  have  led 
attrition  in  theory  to  be,  in  James  Kiras's  view,  "one  of  the  most 
misunderstood  strategie  eoneepts  of  the  twentieth  eentury.  Moreover, 
these  semantie  debates,  while  of  historiographie  interest,  unneeessarily 
eomplieate  the  strategie  diseourse."^^  What  follows  is  a  sueeinet 
deseription  of  the  strategy  of  attrition  and  its  plaee  in  modern  warfare. 
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Attrition  is  one  of  the  three  predominant  strategies  of  modern 
warfare.  Positioned  between  exhaustion  and  annihilation,  attrition 
resides  on  a  seale  where  boundaries  from  one  strategy  frequently  blur 
into  another.  The  distinetions  largely  eome  down  to  objeetives  (whether 
the  aims  are  positive  or  negative),  relative  strengths  (in  numbers, 
method,  and  will),  and  the  enemy's  degree  of  ageney  in  eonfliet 
termination,  i.e.,  conditional  or  unconditional  surrender. 

In  a  strategy  of  exhaustion,  the  aim  is  what  Clausewitz  considered 
to  be  negative.  The  negative  aim  is  inherently  defensive  and  usually 
seeks  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  It  involves  resistance,  but  not 
passivity,  for  "resistance  is  a  form  of  action,  aimed  at  destroying  enough 
of  the  enemy's  power  to  force  him  to  renounce  his  intentions.  Every 
single  act  of  our  resistance  is  directed  to  that  act  alone,  and  that  is  what 
makes  our  policy  negative."®®  This  is  why  force  preservation  figures 
prominently  in  strategies  of  exhaustion.  "Preserving  our  own  forces  has 
a  negative  purpose;  it  frustrates  the  enemy's  intentions — that  is,  it 
amounts  to  pure  resistance,  whose  ultimate  aim  can  only  be  to  prolong 
the  war  until  the  enemy  is  exhausted. 

Almost  invariably,  a  nation  pursuing  an  exhaustion  strategy 
exhibits  relative  inferiority  to  its  enemy  in  numbers  (human  and 
material),  method  (technology  and  doctrine),  or  will  (policy  makers, 
military,  and  the  populace) .  Strategic  sagacity  and  will  frequently  prove 
decisive  in  strategies  of  exhaustion,  for  in  a  conflict  over  limited 
objectives,  the  odds  favor  either  the  side  making  the  most  effective  use  of 
its  resources  or  the  side  willing  to  sacrifice  more  to  achieve  what  it 
wants.  While  in  practice  nations  do  not  always  make  their  strategic 
calculations  rationally,  in  theory  "the  value  of  the  object  must  determine 
the  sacrifices  to  be  made  for  it  in  magnitude  and  also  in  duration.  Once 
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the  expenditure  of  effort  exeeeds  the  value  of  the  politieal  objeet,  the 
objeet  must  be  renouneed  and  peaee  must  follow. 

Finally,  the  belligerent  proseeuting  a  war  of  exhaustion  taeitly 
eoneedes  to  the  enemy  the  final  deeision  to  terminate  the  eonfiiet. 

Instead  of  trying  to  impose  uneonditional  defeat,  in  an  exhaustion 
strategy  the  objeet  "is  to  eonvinee  an  adversary  that  the  politieal  objeetive 
he  is  pursuing  is  either  not  attainable  or  not  worth  the  apparent  eost." 

As  Antulio  Eehevarria  observes,  "a  strategy  of  exhaustion  tends  to  work 
best  in  pursuit  of  defensive  aims,  for  it  allows  the  attaeker  to  abandon 
his  intentions  without  neeessarily  submitting  to  the  defender's  will."^^ 

The  strategy  of  annihilation  stands  in  nearly  eomplete  eontrast  to 
exhaustion.  Its  aims  are  positive,  as  its  praetitioners  use  offensive 
means  to  ehange  the  status  quo,  sometimes  radieally.  Clausewitz 
eonsidered  annihilation  to  be  war's  logieal  and  theoretieal  extremity. 

"The  worst  of  all  eonditions  in  whieh  a  belligerent  ean  find  himself  is  to 
be  utterly  defenseless.  Consequently,  if  you  are  to  foree  the  enemy,  by 
making  war  on  him,  to  do  your  bidding,  you  must  either  make  him 
literally  defenseless  or  at  least  put  him  in  a  position  that  makes  this 
danger  probable.  It  follows,  then,  that  to  overeome  the  enemy,  or  disarm 
him — eall  it  what  you  will — must  always  be  the  aim  of  warfare."®"^ 

To  aehieve  sueh  a  positive  aim  requires  going  on  the  offensive;  and 
sueeessful  offensives  require  demonstrable  superiority  of  numbers, 
method,  or  will  in  eombination.  While  the  strategy  of  exhaustion  plaees 
a  premium  on  national  will,  annihilation  tends  to  favor  method.  An  army 
superior  in  method  (sueh  as  leadership,  training,  doetrine,  or  teehnology) 
will  frequently  overeome  in  a  single,  deeisive  battle  an  opponent  superior 
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in  numbers  and  will.  Carthage  against  Rome  at  Cannae  and  the  British 
Empire  against  the  Mahdis  at  Omdurman  are  just  two  exemplars. 

In  eontrast  to  exhaustion,  in  annihilation  the  objeetive  is  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  options  beyond  surrender  or  assured  destruetion.  The 
surest  way  to  render  an  enemy  powerless  is  to  strike  the  sword  from  his 
hand.  As  Clausewitz  enjoined,  "the  fighting  forees  must  be  destroyed: 
that  is,  they  must  be  put  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  no  longer  carry 
on  the  fight  Whenever  we  use  the  phrase  'destruetion  of  the  enemy's 
forees'  this  alone  is  what  we  mean."^^  Although  very  few  armies  have 
ever  earned  a  strategy  of  annihilation  to  its  theoretieal  extreme  (sueh  as 
the  Romans  visited  upon  Carthage  or  the  Athenians  upon  Melos),  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  rational  ealeulation  of  the  vietor,  not  the  loser.  The 
loser  in  a  war  of  annihilation  has  little  say  as  to  how,  when,  or  if  it  ends. 
The  strong  do  what  they  will  and  the  weak  suffer  what  they  must.®^ 

The  strategy  of  attrition  lies  between  exhaustion  and  annihilation, 
and  may  be  viewed  as  a  hybrid  strategy  largely  brought  about  by  the 
strategie  eontext  of  the  modern,  espeeially  industrial,  age.  Attrition  ean 
support  positive  or  negative  aims,  be  offensive  or  defensive,  leverage  any 
relative  strength,  and  end  with  or  without  eonditions.  It  ean  even  be  an 
adjunet  to  a  strategy  of  annihilation,  either  the  horrendous  byproduet  of 
failure  or  the  prelude  to  sueeess.  Eehevarria  deseribed  the  strategy  of 
attrition  sueeinetly.  "A  strategy  of  attrition  is  merely  a  slow  form  of 
annihilation.  One  simply  grinds  one's  opponent  down,  aeeepting  a 
similar  erosion  of  one's  own  army,  but  presumably  at  a  slower  rate." 
Attrition  involves  "a  proportional  wearing  away  of  the  enemy's 
psyehologieal  and  physieal  strength  to  reinforee  the  idea  of  eost  without 
gain."^”^  A  sueeessful  strategy  of  attrition  presents  the  enemy  with  the 
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poor  options  of  either  aeeepting  the  vietor's  terms  now  or  risk  the 
probability  of  worse  terms,  under  worse  eonditions,  at  a  later  date.^^ 

Wars  are  not,  however,  fought  in  theory.  The  strategy  of  attrition 
has  evolved  over  time,  heavily  influeneed  by  the  teehnology,  organization, 
and  mobilization  of  the  modern  industrialized  state.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  overview  of  the  history  of  attrition  in  modern  warfare. 

The  first  deliberate  strategies  of  attrition  took  plaee  during  the 
Napoleonie  Wars.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  proved  to  be 
the  era's  finest  praetitioner,  skillfully  waging  a  eampaign  of  exhaustion 
within  a  broader  Allied  strategy  of  attrition.  As  Carter  Malkasian 
deseribes,  "Wellington  adapted  to  an  adverse  strategie  eontext  by 
devising  a  new  method  of  warfare  that  effeetively  eountered  the  Freneh 
strategy  of  annihilation.  His  in-depth  defense,  seorehed-earth  taeties, 
and  defensive  battles  in  eonjunetion  with  guerrilla  warfare  maintained 
the  British  eause  in  the  Peninsula  and  diverted  troops  from  Napoleon's 
more  vital  eoneerns  in  eentral  Europe.  Moreover,  Wellington's  ability  to 
resume  deeisive  operations  in  1812  demonstrated  the  effeetiveness  of 
attrition  as  a  preliminary  to  a  strategy  of  annihilation." 

In  1812  the  Russians  eondueted  a  strategy  of  attrition  that  was 
more  deeisive,  if  less  elegant,  than  Wellington's  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
Russians  advantageously  exploited  the  strategie  eontext.  "The  advent  of 
total  war  influeneed  the  Russian  eoneept  of  attrition.  The  Russian 
people  were  willing  to  absorb  great  losses  to  defend  their  homeland.  The 
Russian  in-depth  retreat  eaused  enormous  attrition  through  extending 
Freneh  supply  lines  and  eventually  exposing  the  Grande  Armee  to  the 
severe  Russian  winter.  In  a  eampaign  without  a  deeisive  battle,  the 
Freneh  lost  a  far  greater  proportion  of  their  manpower  than  they  had 
ever  inflieted  on  their  opponents  in  a  deeisive  battle."  It  is  not  a 
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coincidence  that  attrition's  first  theorist,  Clausewitz,  partieipated  in  the 
1812  eampaign  in  Russian  serviee.^^ 

The  Ameriean  Civil  War  revealed  the  Industrial  Revolution's  impaet 
on  the  eharaeter  of  war  as  well  as  the  emergenee  of  the  modern  strategy 
of  attrition.  After  the  battles  of  1861  dispelled  any  illusions  of  quiek 
vietory,  both  sides  deliberately  pursued  strategies  of  attrition.  The 
Confederaey  pursued  a  negative  aim,  the  preservation  of  its 
independenee,  by  exploiting  superiority  in  method  to  raise  the  Union's 
eosts  to  a  politieally  untenable  level.  The  Confederate  invasions  of  the 
North  in  1862  and  1863  eorresponded  elosely  with  Clausewitz's  methods 
of  inereasing  the  enemy's  expenditure  of  effort,  speeifieally  "invasion,  that 
is  the  seizure  of  enemy  territory;  not  with  the  object  of  retaining  it  but  in 
order  to  exaet  finaneial  eontributions,  or  even  to  lay  it  waste.  The 
immediate  objeet  here  is  neither  to  eonquer  the  enemy  eountry  nor  to 
destroy  its  army,  but  simply  to  cause  general  damage. 

The  Union,  in  eontrast,  adopted  a  hybrid  strategy  of  gradual 
annihilation  through  attrition.  The  Union's  aims  were  positive,  the 
subjugation  of  the  Southern  states  through  offensive  aetion,  relying  upon 
erushing  numerieal  superiority  to  overeome  both  the  Confederaey' s 
national  will  and  its  military  eapability.  Aeeording  to  Malkasian,  the 
Union  "made  attrition  a  key  part  of  annihilating  the  Confederate  military 
eapability.  In  partieular.  General  William  T.  Sherman  used  attrition  to 
serve  the  aim  of  total  vietory:  eompelling  the  people  of  the  Confederaey  to 
surrender  by  taking  the  painful  eosts  of  war  onto  their  doorstep. 
Sherman's  use  of  attrition  had  few  modern  historieal  preeedents.  His 
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use  of  utter  destruetion  in  pursuit  of  a  total  aim  was  the  final 

development  in  the  adaptation  of  attrition  to  total  war."^i 

The  strategy  of  attrition  would  reaeh  its  zenith  during  the  two 

World  Wars.  While  the  ehapters  on  Haig  and  Harris  will  go  into  speeifie 

detail  on  the  British  experienee,  a  few  general  points  warrant  emphasis. 

First,  the  fully  mobilized,  modern,  industrialized  state  proved  as 

resilient  as  it  was  destruetive.  A  strategy  of  attrition  requires  mutual 

eonsent;  a  war  of  attrition  only  merits  the  name  if  the  belligerents  both 

demonstrate  the  capability  and  willingness  to  exehange  blows  with  one 

another  over  a  protraeted  period.  If  one  side  eapitulates  swiftly,  as 

Romania  did  in  the  First  World  War  and  Poland  did  in  the  Seeond,  the 

war  will  not  last  long  enough  to  require  attrition.  As  Dan  Todman 

observes  in  his  book  The  Great  War:  Myth  and  Memory. 

Examining  the  whole  of  the  First  and  Seeond  World  Wars, 
rather  than  just  Britain's  part  in  eaeh,  a  fundamental  of 
modern  total  war  between  industrialized  great  powers 
beeomes  apparent:  they  are  not  normally  won  swiftly  by 
brilliant  maneuvers  but  by  the  grinding  destruetion  of  the 
enemy's  material  and  morale.  Sustaining  sueh  total  wars 
required  huge  emotional  as  well  as  physieal  resourees.  If 
either  side,  in  either  war,  had  been  less  eommitted  to  the 
eauses  they  espoused,  eonfliet  would  have  ended  sooner:  the 
easualty  rates  would  have  been  too  mueh  to  bear.  As  it  was, 
their  morale  and  material  were  both  suffieient  to  sustain 
long  periods  of  terrible  warfare. 

Seeond,  strategy  as  it  unfolded  for  the  partieipants  was  invariably 
far  less  unitary,  eohesive,  and  eonsistent  than  it  appears  in  distant 
hindsight.  As  Clausewitz  observed,  "the  original  politieal  objeets  ean 
greatly  alter  during  the  eourse  of  the  war  and  may  finally  ehange  entirely 
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since  they  are  influeneed  by  events  and  their  probable  eonsequenees."^^ 
For  instanee,  the  British  went  to  war  in  1939  ostensibly  to  preserve 
Polish  sovereignty  but  negotiated  it  away  to  the  Soviets  in  1945. 

Even  a  term  as  seemingly  unambiguous  as  "vietory"  ean  prove  highly 
variable  and  dependent  upon  time,  plaee,  and  observer.  Like  defeat, 
vietory  is  a  eoneept  that  is  both  soeially  eonstrueted  and  soeially 
eontested.  This  is  why  Broek  Millman  eautions  taking  historieal 
statements  of  "poliey  at  faee  value;  to  aeeept  what  was  written,  without 
eonsidering  what  was  implied,  or  how  definitions  had  ehanged  over  the 
eourse  of  the  war."  This  is  partieularly  true  for  memoirs  and 
retrospeetives.  "The  signifieant  thing  was  not  that  a  partieular  figure 
said  that  they  eontinued  to  believe  in  ultimate  vietory  (whatever  doubts 
and  reservations  he  might  privately  eonfide)  but  the  nature  of  the  end- 
state  envisioned  as  'vietory. 

Third,  the  meaning  and  implieations  of  the  strategy  of  attrition  also 
varied  by  time  and  eontext.  Neither  the  European  powers  that  marehed 
to  war  in  1914  nor  the  Germans  into  Russia  in  1941  deliberately  sought 
attrition;  but  they  found  it  as  the  byproduet  of  failed  strategies  of 
annihilation.^^  At  Verdun,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  Stalingrad,  the 
Germans  adopted  an  attrition  strategy  in  perhaps  its  purest  form,  luring 
their  enemy  into  a  symbolieally  irresistible  abattoir  to  be  bled  white. 
Strategie  bombing  and  submarine  warfare  in  WWII  represent  yet  another 
aspeet  of  the  strategy  of  attrition,  beeause  unlike  the  great  land  battles, 
the  attrition  of  these  eampaigns  was  not  reeiproeal.  The  exehange  rate 
for  a  lost  bomber  was  not  measured  in  enemy  bombers  shot  down,  but 
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urban  hectares  incinerated  or  petroleum  inventory  destroyed.  Finally, 
the  Allies  in  both  World  Wars  ultimately  settled  for  attrition  through 
gradual  annihilation,  though  always  with  the  hope  that  attrition  would 
be  the  prelude  to  a  culminating  battle  of  annihilation. 

From  this  review  of  the  theory  and  history  of  the  strategy  of 
attrition  one  can  draw  three  conclusions  regarding  the  factors  that  are 
most  consistent  with  a  successful  strategy  of  attrition. 

Attrition  favors  strategic  adaptation  and  persistence.  In 
contrast  to  exhaustion,  attrition  is  rarely  a  strategy  of  choice — it  is, 
rather,  compelled  by  circumstances.  The  Russians  in  1812,  the  Union  in 
1861,  and  the  Allies  in  both  1914  and  1939  would  all  have  preferred  a 
quick  victory;  but  the  strategic  context — especially  a  skilled  and 
determined  enemy — dictated  otherwise.  Advantages  accrue  to  the  nation 
that  first  recognizes  its  strategy  of  annihilation  has  failed  and  makes  the 
military,  political,  financial,  and  social  adjustments  necessary  to  sustain 
a  strategy  of  attrition  requiring  years  of  hard  fighting  to  deliver  victory. 

Attrition  is  best  suited  for  objectives  with  a  positive  aim.  The 
social,  political,  and  financial  costs  of  waging  a  protracted  war  of  attrition 
demand  a  suitably  grand  purpose.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the  expected 
results  increases  as  the  sacrifices  mount.  This  is  why  wars  of  attrition 
prove  so  difficult  to  terminate  through  negotiation. 

Attrition  requires  either  number,  method,  or  will  superiority. 
Winning  a  war  of  attrition  necessitates  a  sustained  superiority  in 
number,  method,  or  will,  and  usually  a  complex  combination  of  all  three. 
Strategic  context  drives  their  relative  importance,  and  if  the  resulting 
product  could  be  calculated  mathematically,  it  would  require  an 
algorithm,  not  an  algebraic  equation.  If  forced  to  rank  order,  national 
will  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  While  nations,  such  as  Japan  in 
WWII,  with  superiority  of  will  have  lost  wars  of  attrition,  it  was  inevitably 
due  to  suffering  from  a  crushing  inferiority  in  numbers  and  method. 
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But  what  are  the  implieations  of  the  strategy  of  attrition  for 
generalship?  Does  attrition  really  require  a  "different  kind"  of  general? 

Evaluating  Generalship  in  Wars  of  Attrition 

Although  early  theorists  sueh  as  Wavell  and  Fuller  identified  the 
ehanging  role  of  generalship  in  modern  warfare,  they  did  not  explieitly 
refer  to  the  strategy  of  attrition.  One  ean  infer,  however,  the  implieations 
of  attrition  in  passages  sueh  as  "now  the  mind  of  the  general  in  war  is 
buried,  not  merely  for  48  hours  but  for  days  and  weeks,  in  the  mud  and 
sand  of  unreliable  information  and  uneertain  faetors"^'^  or  "the  modern 
system  of  eommand  has  in  faet  guillotined  leadership,  henee  modern 
battles  have  degenerated  into  saurian  writhings  between  headless 
monsters. It  would  remain  for  twenty-first-eentury  aeademies,  not 
twentieth-eentury  soldiers,  to  eonneet  generalship  direetly  to  the  strategy 
of  attrition. 

In  A  History  of  Modem  Wars  of  Attrition,  Carter  Malkasian  furthers 
the  study  of  attrition  by  foeusing  on  leadership.  Unlike  Clausewitz,  or 
Delbriiek,  Malkasian  asserts  human  ageney  over  strueture  in  the 
eoneeptual  development  of  attrition.  "The  history  of  attrition  is  the 
eompartmentalized  progression  of  various  individuals'  ideas  rather  than 
the  unbroken  evolution  of  a  eoherent  strategie  doetrine.  The  uniqueness 
of  eaeh  individual's  ideas  means  that  a  definitive  postulation  of  how  wars 
of  attrition  are  fought  eannot  be  formed. 

Malkasian's  analysis  leads  him  to  state  eategorieally  that  "attrition 
required  a  different  kind  of  general  from  what  we  typieally  eoneeive  of  as 
a  'great  eaptain.'"  He  eontends  that  leadership  is  eentral  to  the  strategy 
of  attrition  and  examines  some  personality  traits  that  eorrelate  with 
sueeessful  attrition  generalship.  He  emphasizes  flexibility,  the 

Wavell.  Generals  and  Generalship,  4. 

J.F.C.  Fuller,  Generalship:  Its  Diseases  and  Their  Gure:  A  Study  of  the  Personal  Factor 
in  Gommand,  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1933),  21-22. 

Malkasian,  A  History  of  Modem  Wars  of  Attrition,  2-3. 
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willingness  to  innovate  "and  think  beyond  aeeepted  doetrine.  Failing  to 

adapt  to  diffieult  eireumstanees  by  applying  an  operational  strategy 

developed  for  a  different  eontext  was  extremely  ineffeetive."  Similarly,  "a 

sueeessful  eommander  in  a  war  of  attrition  needed  to  be  able  to 

eonstrain  his  boldness,  reeklessness  and  ambition.  Otherwise,  he  was 

never  able  to  reeoneile  himself  to  the  indeeisive  nature  of  attrition.  In  a 

war  of  attrition,  the  dedieation  to  deeisive  vietory  often  leads  to  defeat. 

Other  seholars  have  agreed  that  attrition  requires  a  different  kind 

of  general,  but  disagree  with  Malkasian's  derision  of  inflexibility  and 

obstinaey.  In  Command  and  Failure  in  War,  Robert  Pois  and  Philip 

hanger  eome  to,  for  them,  the  disquieting  eonelusion  that  psyehologieal 

traits  that  would  normally  prove  dysfunetional  are  invaluable  in  a  war  of 

attrition.  In  a  paragraph  that  explieitly  links  attrition  on  the  Western 

Front  to  WWII  strategie  bombing,  they  posit: 

In  eonsidering  the  British  approaeh  to  war  in  World  War  I, 
we  will  eonfront  a  situation  in  whieh  the  attritional  nature  of 
modern  military  eampaigns,  partieularly  those  eondueted  on 
the  western  front,  allowed  that  gross  inflexibility,  rooted  in  a 
basie  aeeeptanee  of  a  long  outdated  system,  was  perhaps 
responsible  for  ultimate  vietory,  even  though  at  a  hideous 
eost.  Inflexible  Allied  bombing  strategies  eoneerning 
Germany,  also  intensely  attritional,  possibly  were  sueeessful 
beeause  of  the  protraeted  nature  of  a  eampaign  in  whieh 
what  ultimately  mattered  was  overwhelming  material 
supremaey.i^i 

The  authors  proeeed  in  two  ehapters  to  attribute  a  litany  of 
psyehologieal  disorders  to  Haig  and  Harris,  to  inelude  eognitive 
dissonanee,  system  adherenee,  mental  inflexibility,  and  learning  through 
trial  and  error  instead  of  true  problem  solving.  Ironieally  demonstrating 
a  eognitive  dissonanee  of  their  own,  Pois  and  hanger  repeatedly  return  to 
their  diseoneerting  eonelusions  about  attrition: 


100  Malkasian,  A  History  of  Modem  Wars  of  Attrition,  220. 

Robert  Pois  and  Philip  hanger,  Command  Failure  in  War:  Psychology  and  Leadership 
(Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana  University  Press,  2004),  3. 
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We  must  perhaps  draw  the  extremely  disturbing  eonelusion 
that  pathologieally  inflexible  adherenee  to  a  system  grounded 
in  seemingly  arehaie  prewar  eoneepts,  a  system  responsible 
for  mounded  eorpses  in  exehange  for  limited  gains,  was  at 
least  as  important  an  ingredient  in  the  ultimate  vietory  as 
any  other  faetor  attaehing  to  the  eonfliet.  Perhaps  all 
modern  wars  are  attritional.  In  all  events,  World  War  I  was 
partieularly  so  and  thus,  while  emotionally  absorbing,  the 
question  of  'breakthrough'  versus  'wearing  down'  eampaigns 
was  not  of  real  signifieanee...In  the  final  analysis,  we  must 
perhaps  eome  to  the  eonelusion  that  the  Somme  and 
Flanders  (if  not  earlier  British  military  adventures)  were 
sueeesses  in  a  variety  of  eonfliet  in  whieh  remorseless 
adherenee  to  inflexible  plans  was  a  key  to  vietoryd^^ 

Examining  Harris  makes  the  authors  equally  uneomfortable.  "In 

summary,  Harris's  inflexible  insistenee  on  area  bombing  stemmed  from 

his  doetrinal  determined  solution  to  a  problem.  In  retrospeet,  perhaps 

trial  and  error  was  the  only  solution  method  available."  Instead  of 

questioning  their  own  theories  or  understanding  of  Haig,  Harris,  military 

eampaigns,  or  attrition,  the  authors  eonelude  with  a  rhetorieal  shrug 

"thus,  we  again  are  eonfronted  with  the  unpalatable  possibility  that 

under  eertain  eireumstanees,  most  partieularly  attritional  ones, 

psyehologieal  dysfunetionalism  may  play  a  erueial  'positive'  role  in 

determining  that  vietory  will  go  to  the  side  most  able  to  endure  heavy 

losses  over  time.  The  question  is  a  disturbingly  ambiguous  one."^^^ 

The  question  need  not  be  disturbing  or  ambiguous.  In  war, 

doetrine,  taeties,  and  teehnology  must  all  be  fit  for  purpose,  so  why  not 

generalship?  Although  the  three  key  faetors  for  sueeessful  generalship 

apply  in  all  forms  of  wars,  they  eombine  with  the  three  key  faetors  for 

sueeessful  attrition  to  suggest  a  reeipe,  a  prototype,  for  a  sueeessful 

attrition  praetitioner.  The  sets  of  key  faetors  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 :  The  Key  Factors  of  Successful  Generalship  and  Attrition 


Pois  and  Langer,  Command  Failure  in  War,  153. 
103  Pois  and  Langer,  Command  Failure  in  War,  172. 
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Three  Key  Factors  for  Successful  Generalship 

•  Determination  and  vision 

•  Mutual  trust  between  principal  and  agent 

•  Common  sense  and  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  war 

Three  Key  Factors  for  Successful  Attrition 

•  Strategic  adaptation  and  persistence 

•  Strategic  objectives  with  a  positive  aim 

•  Superiority  in  the  combination  of  numbers,  method,  and  will 

Source:  Author's  Original  Work 

Based  upon  this  analysis,  we  should  expeet  a  sueeessful  attrition 
praetitioner  to  be  firmly  grounded  in  doetrine  and  theory,  but  eapable  of 
adapting  them  to  an  evolving  strategie  eontext.  He  will  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  to  identify  the  eomponents  of  a  proper  long-term  strategy  and 
the  patienee  and  moral  eourage  to  see  it  through  to  vietory.  He  need  not 
be  eharismatie;  but  he  must  be  eapable  of  projeeting  eonfidenee,  resolve, 
and  patienee,  both  to  his  superiors  and  his  subordinates.  Determined 
but  not  obstinate,  he  embodies  Wavell's  admonition  that  '"no  battle  was 
ever  lost  until  the  leader  thought  it  so':  and  this  is  the  first  and  true 
funetion  of  the  leader,  never  to  think  the  battle  or  the  eause  lost."^®"^ 

The  sueeessful  attrition  praetitioner  will  internet  with  his  superiors 
and  subordinates  with  utmost  fidelity,  thereby  eultivating  mutual  trust. 
He  will  seek  to  understand  that  his  superiors  are  responsible  for  the 
broader  strategie  pieture,  just  as  he  remembers  that  his  subordinates 
may  ehaff  under  his  orders  due  to  their  more  narrow  eoneerns  and 
horizons.  He  will  tailor  his  strategy  to  best  aehieve  national  poliey 
objeetives,  eognizant  that  the  latter  may  ehange  under  the  demands  of  a 
long  eonfliet.  He  will  vigorously  advoeate  on  behalf  of  his  eommand  and 


104  Wavell.  Generals  and  Generalship,  36. 
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strategy,  but  will  never  forget  his  plaee  as  an  instrument,  not  the  souree, 
of  national  poliey. 

Finally,  the  sueeessful  attrition  praetitioner  will  exhibit  mastery 
over  the  innumerable  operational,  teehnieal,  and  administrative  details 
that  eonstitute  a  modern  military  waging  a  long  war  of  attrition.  His 
impaet  may  be  delayed,  beeause  his  eritieal  deeisions  will  frequently  be 
managerial  and  administrative  as  he  ereates  a  foree  fit  for  its  strategie 
purpose.  He  must  remember,  however,  that  although  his  enterprise  may 
rival  the  largest  eorporation  in  eomplexity,  he  is  no  CEO.  "Offieers  invest 
time,  energy,  and  emotion  in  ereating  their  organizations.  Unlike  all 
other  leaders  and  managers,  however,  they  have  to  be  willing  to  destroy 
what  they  have  ereated  in  an  instant  if  eireumstanees  demand  it."  His 
purpose  is  to  turn  the  strategy  of  attrition  into  vietory,  and  doing  so 
requires  ordering  men  to  their  deaths. 

But  hypothetieal  generals  do  not  fight  aetual  wars  of  attrition.  In 
order  to  evaluate  the  profieieney  of  Douglas  Haig  and  Arthur  Harris  this 
thesis  will  use  the  six  eriteria  identified  earlier.  See  Table  2.  They  also 
serve  as  an  organizational  framework  for  the  historieal  ease  examples. 
Table  2:  Six  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Generalship 

Six  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Generalship  Proficiency  in  Strategies  of  Attrition 

•  Translating  policy  objectives  into  coherent  strategy  and  operations 

•  Balancing  doctrinal  adherence  with  flexible  adaptation 

•  Nurturing  relationships  with  higher  civil  and  military  authorities 

•  Nurturing  relationships  with  subordinate  commanders  and  warriors 

•  Optimizing  operational  design  and  tactical  technique 

•  Fostering  intelligence  and  technologiced  and  doctrinal  innovation 

Source:  Author's  Original  Work 

Each  historical  case  example  evaluates  the  general's  profieieney 
aeross  the  analytie  eriteria  by  a  subjeetive  assessment  of  how  effeetively 

105  Todman,  The  Great  War:  Myth  and  Memory,  83. 
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the  performance  contributed  to  furthering  Britain's  national  strategy  and 
policy  objectives.  Inspired  by  a  similar  model  created  by  Meir  Finkel  to 
evaluate  an  army’s  performance  recovering  from  surprise,  it  is  direct, 
intuitive,  and  explicitly  connects  means  to  purpose. 

Highly  effective — contributed  significantly  to  national  strategy 
Slightly  effective — contributed  to  national  strategy 
Competent — neither  contributed  nor  hindered  national  strategy 
Slightly  ineffective — hindered  national  strategy 
Highly  ineffective — significantly  hindered  national  strategy 
Chapters  3  and  4  will  employ  this  analytic  model  to  examine  and 
evaluate  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  Arthur  Harris's  proficiency  as 
practitioners  of  the  strategy  of  attrition.  Chapter  5  will  compare  the 
results,  draw  conclusions,  and  deduce  lessons  for  future  strategists. 


Meir  Finkel,  On  Flexibility:  Recovery  from  Technological  and  Doctrinal  Surprise  on  the 
Battlefield  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  2011),  8-16. 
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Chapter  3 


"Boche  killing  is  the  only  way  to  win":  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Attrition 

The  aim  for  which  the  war  is  being  waged  is  the  destruction  of 
German  militarism.  Three  years  of  war  and  the  loss  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  is  not  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  in  so  great  a  cause. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig 

Attrition  was  the  key:  Wearing  down  the  enemy's  army  by 
destroying  its  manpower  and  breaking  its  morale.  Haig  never 
deviated  from  that  basic  understanding. 

Gary  Sheffield 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  onee  a  British  national  hero.  He  eommanded 
the  largest  army  Great  Britain  has  ever  fielded  and  led  that  army,  whieh 
in  April  1918  stood  tottering,  "with  our  baeks  to  the  wall,"  to  a  vietory  in 
November  that  seemed  to  many  observers  at  the  time  to  be  nothing  short 
of  miraeulous.  But  Haig  never  saw  the  reversal  of  fortune  as  a 
miraele.^®’^  Quite  to  the  eontrary,  for  Haig  the  war  followed  a  logieal, 
struetured  path  through  a  series  of  strategie  stages  eulminating  in  the 
German  defeat.  As  he  explained  in  his  Final  Dispatch  in  1919,  "if  the 
whole  operations  of  the  present  war  are  regarded  in  eorreet  perspeetive, 
the  vietories  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1918  will  be  seen  to  be  as 
direetly  dependent  upon  the  two  years  of  stubborn  fighting  that  preeeded 
them."  For  Haig,  those  two  years  represented  the  attritional  "wearing 
out  struggle,  [where]  losses  will  neeessarily  be  heavy  on  both  sides,  for  in 
it  the  priee  of  vietory  is  paid."  This  ehapter  analyzes  and  evaluates 


1°'^  Gary  Sheffield,  The  Chief  Douglas  Haig  and  the  British  Army  (London:  Arum  Press, 
2011),  1-3. 

108  War  Department,  “Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Final  Dispatch  on  the  'Features 
of  the  War'”  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO,  1919),  2-4.  Hereafter  referred  as  "Haig's  Final 
Dispatch." 
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Douglas  Haig's  conception  and  execution  of  the  strategy  of  attrition,  the 
one  that  posterity  now  largely  eondemns  him  for  following. 

The  Strategic  Context 

Haig  fought  his  war  within  a  strategie  eontext  dominated  by  three 
interrelated  faetors.  The  first  was  the  taetieal  environment  that  affeeted 
all  armies  and  virtually  predestined  the  Western  Front  to  operational 
stalemate.  Second,  Great  Britain  fought  as  a  junior  partner  within  a 
multi-national  eoalition  whose  overarehing  strategie  objective  was  the 
liberation  of  Freneh  soil  at  the  soonest  possible  date.  Finally,  because  he 
did  not  assume  eommand  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Foree  (BEF)  until 
Deeember  1915,  Haig  inherited  a  national  and  operational  strategy  that 
he  eould  influenee  but  not  fundamentally  change.  Although  usually 
overlooked  by  Haig's  subsequent  erities,  this  strategie  eontext  shaped 
and  largely  dietated  what  was,  and  was  not,  strategieally  feasible  on  the 
Western  Front. 

All  World  War  I  armies  struggled  with  the  taetieal  reality  that  the 
state  of  weapons  teehnology  had  dramatieally  tilted  the  taetieal 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  defender.  This  was  partieularly  the  ease  on  the 
Western  Front,  where  troop  density;  robust  road  and  rail  networks;  and 
terrain,  improved  by  military  engineering,  all  aeerued  advantages  to  the 
defender.  Artillery  and  small  arms,  partieularly  the  maehine  gun,  were 
twentieth-eentury  state-of-the-art,  while  maneuver,  eommand  and 
control,  and  logistics  remained  firmly  in  the  nineteenth  eentury.  As  long 
as  maneuver  and  logistics  relied  upon  human  and  animal  musele-power, 
there  was  little  ehanee  for  a  deeisive  breakthrough. 

Massive  firepower  seemed  to  promise  a  solution,  the  philosophy 
eneompassed  in  the  phrase  "artillery  eonquers  and  infantry  oeeupies." 
The  proposition  that,  if  the  armies  eould  just  eoneentrate  enough 
firepower,  they  eould  literally  blast  a  way  forward  for  their  infantry 

109  Sheffield,  The  Chief,  101. 
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proved  illusionary  and  generated  two  key  problems.  The  first,  weight  of 
firepower,  was  purely  mathematieal  and  tied  direetly  to  industrial 
produetion.  Every  eountry  underwent  a  gun  and  shell  erisis,  and  after 
eaeh  disappointing  offensive  the  post-mortem  analysis  would  inevitably 
eonelude  that  with  just  a  little  more  firepower  the  next  offensive  would 
sueeeed  where  the  previous  one  had  failed.  When  industrial  mobilization 
eventually  provided  the  requisite  shells  a  seeond  problem,  a  true  taetieal 
eonundrum,  revealed  itself. 

Attaeking  on  a  narrow  frontage  permitted  an  astonishing 
eoneentration  of  firepower.  Stephen  Biddle  punetuates  this  eoneept  with 
a  staggering  modern  eomparison:  "German  trenehes  in  1917  suffered 
obliterating  artillery  barrages  of  literally  atomie  magnitudes:  the  ten-day 
Allied  bombardment  before  Messines  in  July  1917  dropped  about  1,200 
tons  of  explosives — in  nuelear  parlanee,  more  than  a  kiloton,  or  more 
explosive  power  than  a  U.S.  W48  taetieal  nuelear  warhead — on  every  mile 
of  German  defensive  frontage."  Coneentrating  on  sueh  a  narrow 
frontage,  however,  left  enemy  positions  on  the  flanks  unsuppressed  and 
eapable  of  pouring  deadly  eross-fire  into  the  attaekers.  Attaeking  on  a 
wide  front,  by  eontrast,  might  suppress  the  flanking  fire  but  redueed  the 
shell  eoneentration  available  for  pulverizing  the  enemy’s  trenehes, 
eutting  his  barbed  wire,  and  employing  eounter-battery  fire. 

Additionally,  an  artillery  barrage  of  nuelear  proportions  that  blasted  a 
path  for  the  infantry  also  left  a  eratered  moonseape,  rendering  the 
movement  of  reinforeements  and  supplies  extremely  diffieult.^^^ 

The  defense  effeetively  adapted  to  the  erushing  weight  of  modern 
firepower.  Beeause  strongly  garrisoning  frontline  trenehes  simply 
provided  more  targets  for  the  enemy's  artillery,  from  mid- 19 17  on 

11°  Hubert  Johnson,  Breakthrough!  Tactics,  Technology  and  the  Search  for  Victory  on  the 
Western  Front  in  World  War  I  (Novato,  CA:  Presidio  Press,  1994),  87-93. 

Ill  Stephen  Biddle,  Military  Power:  Explaining  Victory  and  Defeat  in  Modem  Battle 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  2004),  30. 
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defenders  sought  seeurity  through  defense  in  depth,  flexible  reserves, 
and  loeal  eounterattaeks.  A  properly  planned  offensive  eould  reliably 
break-in  to  any  treneh  system,  but  the  breakthrough  remained  as  elusive 
as  everdi2 

Confronted  with  the  same  fundamental  problem,  eaeh  major  power 
eventually  arrived  at  a  similar  solution  that  eombined  preeision  artillery 
engagement  with  deeentralized  small-unit  taeties  into  a  earefully 
ehoreographed  battle,  over  a  large  area,  and  in  three  dimensions.  In 
eontrast  to  a  popular  eoneeption  that  fixates  on  German  sturmtruppen 
and  Allied  tanks,  Jonathan  Bailey  argues  persuasively  that  it  was  the 
indireet  fire  revolution  that  restored  battlefield  maneuver  and  ereated 
what  he  ealls  the  “Modern  Style  of  Warfare. As  Biddle  adds,  "this 
eonvergent  evolution  suggests  that  the  pattern  of  foree  employment 
embodied  in  the  modern  system  is  not  merely  idiosyneratie  or 
happenstantial  but  instead  represents  a  fundamental  property  of  modern 

warfare.  "114 

Although  by  1918  the  Modern  Style  of  Warfare  eould  restore 
maneuver  to  the  battlefield,  it  eould  not  reduee  the  buteher's  bill.  For 
instanee,  obseured  by  the  gaudy  initial  sueeesses  of  the  German  1918 
offensives  are  the  tremendous  easualties  they  endured,  partieularly 
among  their  irreplaeeable  spearhead  sturmtruppen  units.  During 
Operation  MICHAEL  alone,  the  Germans  inflieted  254,000  Allied 
easualties  yet  suffered  239,800  of  their  own.n^  Heavy  artillery,  poison 
gas,  maehine  guns,  airplanes,  treneh  mortars,  hand  grenades, 
flamethrowers,  and  the  other  produets  of  four  years  of  teehnologieal  and 

112  Biddle,  Military  Power:  Explaining  Victory  and  Defeat  in  Modem,  32. 

112  Jonathan  Bailey,  "The  First  World  War  and  Birth  of  Modern  Warfare,"  in  The 
Dynamics  of  Military  Revolution,  1300-2025,  eds.  MacGregor  Knox  and  Williamson 
Murray  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001),  132-153. 

11"!  Biddle,  Military  Power:  Explaining  Victory  and  Defeat  in  Modem  Battle,  31. 

112  David  Zabiecki,  The  German  1918  Offensives:  A  Case  Study  in  the  Operational  Level 
o/ War  (London:  Routledge,  2006),  160-164. 
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doctrinal  innovation  could  not  prevent  the  eommon  soldier  from  dying; 

they  just  varied  the  means.  Ultimately,  winning  meant  sustained,  heavy 

fighting,  with  the  aeeompanying  high  easualties. 

As  Haig,  himself,  sueeinetly  eoneluded  in  his  Final  Dispatch: 

The  huge  numbers  of  men  engaged  on  either  side,  whereby  a 
eontinuous  battle  front  was  rapidly  established  from 
Switzerland  to  the  sea,  outflanking  was  made  impossible  and 
maneuver  very  diffieult,  neeessitated  the  delivery  of  frontal 
attaeks.  This  factor,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the 
defensive  under  modern  eonditions,  rendered  a  protraeted 
wearing  out  battle  unavoidable  before  the  enemy's  power  of 
resistanee  eould  be  overeome.  So  long  as  the  opposing 
forees  are  at  the  outset  approximately  equal  in  numbers  and 
morale  and  there  are  no  flanks  to  turn,  a  long  struggle  for 
supremaey  is  inevitable. 

Haig  aeknowledged  that  "these  efforts  were  wasteful  of  men,  but  in  the 
eireumstanees  they  could  not  be  avoided.  The  only  alternative  was  to  do 
nothing  and  see  our  Freneh  Allies  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy's  superior 
numbers."  Haig  elearly  felt  no  need  to  remind  his  audienee  that,  for 
Great  Britain,  Freneh  defeat  was  simply  not  a  strategic  option. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Central-Power  threat  dispelled  any  lingering 
remnants  of  the  "splendid  isolation"  Britain  may  have  enjoyed  during  the 
nineteenth  eentury.  Britain's  enduring  vital  strategie  interests  ineluded 
preventing  a  eontinental  hegemon  as  well  as  a  hostile  power  from 
oeeupying  the  Channel  ports,  and  the  German  invasion  of  Franee  and 
Belgium  represented  a  elear  and  present  danger  of  both.  "What  was  at 
stake  for  the  British  people  were  'their  very  lives  and  Imperial  existenee'. 
A  German  dominated  middle-European  empire  was  intolerable,  for  it 
would  present  a  mortal  threat  to  the  seeurity  of  Britain  and  its  empire. 
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That  Britain  would  support  France  was,  thus,  a  given;  but  the 
nature  that  support  would  take,  independence  or  allianee,  formed  a 
strategie  paradox  that  British  poliey  makers  never  fully  resolved.  An 
independent  strategy  aligned  with  the  traditional  British  strategy  of 
relying  upon  the  power  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  British  banking  to  support 
eontinental  allies  who  would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The  dispateh 
of  a  small,  independent  expeditionary  foree  to  the  eontinent  was  as 
symbolie  as  it  was  a  safeguard  for  British  interests  on  the  Channel  eoast. 
An  alliance  strategy,  in  eontrast,  involved  a  potentially  unlimited 
involvement  on  the  Continent  and  elose  integration  with  the  Freneh 
army,  to  inelude  operating  under  Freneh  eommand.  In  August  1914 
Britain  initially  lurehed  toward  the  allianee  strategy,  but  the  events  of 
September  as  well  as  inter-allied  personality  eonfliets  led  Britain  taeitly 
to  reconsider.  As  William  Philpott  observes,  "when  this  strategie  gamble 
failed  Britain  found  herself  in  an  awkward  strategie  and  ethieal  position 
which  persisted  throughout  the  war.  British  interests  were  threatened, 
but  allianee  obligations  had  to  be  met"  and  "Britain's  military  resourees 
were  inadequate  for  both." 

This  strategie  paradox,  in  whieh  Britain  sought  independenee 
within  an  allianee,  was  exaeerbated  by  the  British  army's  relative 
weakness,  eompared  to  the  Freneh,  at  least  until  the  summer  of  1917. 

As  the  junior  eoalition  partner,  the  Freneh  set  the  agenda.  As  long  as 
Germany  held  Freneh  territory,  the  Freneh  attaeked  and  the  British 
attaeked  with  them.^^i  Moreover,  events  in  other  theaters,  partieularly 
Russia,  eould  have  signifieant  influenee  on  the  Western  Front.  Haig  was 
aware  of  these  facts  well  before  he  assumed  eommand  of  the  BEF  in 
Deeember  1915.  While  First  Army  eommander,  Haig  reeorded  in  his 
diary  a  visit  from  Lord  Kitehener,  the  Seeretary  of  State  for  War: 
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After  washing  his  hands  Lord  Kitchener  came  into  my 
writing  room  upstairs  saying  he  had  been  anxious  to  have  a 
few  minutes  talk  with  me.  The  Russians,  he  said,  had  been 
severely  handled  and  it  was  doubtful  how  much  longer  their 
armies  would  withstand  the  German  blows.  Up  to  the 
present  he  had  favored  a  policy  of  an  active  defense  in 
France  until  such  time  as  all  our  forces  our  ready  to  strike. 

The  situation  which  had  arisen  in  Russia  had  caused  him  to 
modify  these  views.  He  now  felt  that  the  Allies  must  act 
vigorously  in  order  to  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  Russia  if 
possible.  He  had  heard,  when  with  the  French,  that  Sir  J. 

French  [the  Field  Marshal  then  commanding  the  BEF]  did 
not  mean  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  when  the 
French  attacked  in  September.  He  (Lord  Kitchener)  had 
noticed  that  the  French  were  anxiously  watching  the  British 
on  their  left  and  he  had  decided  that  we  'must  act  with  all 
our  energy,  and  do  our  utmost  to  help  the  French,  even 
though,  by  doing  so,  we  suffered  very  heavy  losses  indeed'.  122 

This  passage  is  also  noteworthy  for  alluding  to  the  third  key  component 

of  the  strategic  context,  the  mixture  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  in 

British  national  strategy  during  World  War  1. 

The  British  fought  World  War  I  for  two  reasons.  As  David  French 

notes  "their  publicly  proclaimed  objective  was  to  preserve  their  country's 

independence  and  status  as  a  great  power  by  preventing  Britain  and  its 

empire  from  being  subjugated  by  the  Central  Powers.  But  their  second 

purpose,  one  sometimes  obscured  by  their  public  rhetoric  but  made 

plain  in  their  private  deliberations,  was  to  secure  a  peace  settlement 

which  would  enhance  the  security  of  Britain  and  its  empire  against  not 

just  its  enemies,  but  also  against  its  allies. To  achieve  both  objectives 

while  overcoming  the  aforementioned  strategic  paradox,  Britain  pursued 

a  strategy  of  attrition  that  developed  over  time  from  one  that  resembled 

exhaustion  to  one  of  gradual  annihilation;  i.e.,  classic  attrition. 
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The  initial  British  national  strategy  rested  upon  four  pillars.  First, 
Great  Britain  would  assume  its  eustomary  role  as  the  paymaster  of  the 
Entente.  Seeond,  the  Royal  Navy  would  enforee  a  bloekade  while 
assuring  freedom  of  the  Entente's  sea  lines  of  eommunieation.  Third,  in 
return  for  its  finaneial  and  maritime  help,  Franee  and  Russia  would  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  on  land.  Fourth,  Britain  would  ereate  and 
earefully  husband  its  New  Armies,  waiting  for  her  allies  as  well  as 
enemies  to  exhaust  themselves.  1^4  Not  until  that  eulminating  moment, 
predieted  by  Kitehener  and  the  Asquith  government  to  be  sometime  in 
1917,  would  the  British  deeisively  eommit  its  army.  "After  the  British 
army  had  inflieted  a  final  and  erushing  defeat  upon  the  Central  Powers, 
British  statesmen  would  be  able  to  grasp  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils, 
and  dietate  terms  not  just  to  their  enemies  but  also  to  their  allies. 

It  was  Lord  Kitehener  who  first  used  the  term  “attrition”  to  deseribe 
his  strategy  of  letting  the  Freneh  and  Russians  wear  down  the  Central 
Powers  while  Britain  built  the  New  Armies.  Kitehener,  however,  was  a 
notoriously  retieent  man,  whieh  together  with  his  untimely  death  at  sea 
in  June  1916,  means  we  do  not  know  the  theoretieal  foundations,  if  any, 
of  his  strategy.  As  Freneh  explains,  "attrition  was  an  elusive  eoneept.  It 
meant  different  things  to  different  people  at  different  times.  Asquith  and 
Kitehener  adopted  it  in  January  1915  as  a  way  of  eonserving  British 
manpower  and  throwing  the  weight  of  any  major  offensive  operations  in 
1915-16  onto  the  Freneh  and  Russians.  They  only  began  slowly  and 
reluetantly  to  reassess  the  realism  of  this  in  the  summer  of  1915  when  it 
beeame  apparent  that  the  Germans  would  not  oblige  the  allies  by 
attaeking  their  line  in  the  west  and  the  Freneh  and  Russians  were  not 
prepared  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  land  war  alone. "^^6 
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The  problem  was  timing.  This  patient  strategy  of  "attrition" 
through  exhaustion  of  enemies  and  allies  alike  was  predieated  on  Russia 
and  Franee  unwittingly  eooperating  by  staying  fully  eommitted  to  the  war 
until  the  New  Armies  were  ready.  Unfortunately  for  British  strategie 
ealeulation,  their  seheme  to  transfer  payment  for  the  priee  of  vietory  to 
their  allies  began  to  unravel.  As  Freneh  and  Russian  easualties 
mounted,  they  quite  reasonably  demanded  that  the  British  assume  a 
more  prominent  role.  Throughout  1915  the  British  felt  eompelled  to 
mount  eostly  offensives,  sueh  as  those  at  Neuve  Chappelle,  Festubert, 
Aubers  Ridge,  and  Loos,  in  support  of  their  allies  to  demonstrate 
Britain's  visible  eommitment  and  to  forestall  defeatism  in  Paris  or 
Petrograd.  And  as  Lord  Kitehener  predieted  in  Haig's  writing  room,  the 
BEF  "suffered  very  heavy  losses  indeed." 

Moreover,  as  the  BEF  gained  in  experienee  and  eonfidenee,  its 
senior  leaders  eame  to  ehamp  at  the  bit  fitted  by  Kitehener  and  his 
eoneept  of  attrition.  Impatient  with  what  Winston  Churehill  deseribed  as 
"nibbling  and  gnawing,"  the  BEF  sought  vietory  through  its  own  aetions, 
not  by  default.  Furthermore,  BEF  leaders — partieularly  Haig — eame 
inereasingly  to  see  that  the  vietorious  breakthrough  would  only  oeeur 
after  a  "wearing  out"  phase  of  indeterminate  duration.  After  the 
Chantilly  Conferenee  of  Deeember  1915  set  the  British  army  on  the  road 
to  the  Somme,  Kitehener  tried  to  reassure  the  War  Cabinet  that  the 
planned  allied  offensive  would  obligate  the  BEF  to  little  more  than  "an 
intensified  poliey  of  attrition."  But  Haig,  the  new  BEF  Commander-in- 
Chief,  worked  with  General  Sir  William  Robertson,  the  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff,  to  blur  the  meaning  of  attrition  in  the  minds  of 
the  War  Cabinet.  In  sum,  "the  British  adopted  attrition  in  1915  as  a  way 
of  eonserving  their  military  manpower.  But  when  it  was  applied  on  the 
Somme  in  1916  it  eost  them  more  dearly  than  the  enemy.  In  the 
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intervening  months  attrition  had  ehanged  its  meaning."  And  Haig  was 
the  man  most  responsible  for  this  ehange.^^s 

It  is  important  to  keep  this  strategie  eontext  in  mind  when 
analyzing  Haig's  generalship.  He  did  not  ereate  the  Western  Front's 
taetieal  eonditions,  the  Entente  Cordiale,  or  British  national  poliey,  yet 
was  foreed  to  operate  bounded  by  their  eonstraints.  Moreover,  unlike  his 
future  erities,  Haig  was  aetually  responsible  for  his  army  and  his 
strategy,  making  momentous  deeisions  based  upon  an  uneertain  future, 
not  hindsight.  The  remainder  of  this  ehapter  will  deeonstruet,  examine, 
and  evaluate  Haig's  profieieney  as  an  attrition  praetitioner  using  the  six 
eriteria  outlined  in  Chapter  2. 

Translating  Policy  Objectives  into  Coherent  Strategy  and  Operations 

When  Haig  took  eommand  of  the  BEF  on  19  Deeember  1915,  he 
had  a  elear  vision  of  what  his  government  expeeted  from  him.  "Haig's 
strategie  aim  was  simple,  although  diffieult  to  aehieve:  to  take  the 
offensive  and  infliet  a  erushing  defeat  on  the  German  army,  to  foree 
Germany  to  aeeept  the  vietors'  terms,  and  to  deter  it  from  military 
adventures  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Haig's  war  diary  indieates  that  from  his  first  days  as  C-in-C,  he 
possessed  a  erystal-elear  strategie  vision  of  how  he  was  going  to  aehieve 
these  poliey  objeetives.  On  8  January  he  met  with  his  army  eommanders 
and  "outlined  the  general  prineiples  and  direeted  eaeh  Army  to  work  out 
sehemes  for  (a)  preliminary  operations  to  wear  out  the  Enemy  and 
exhaust  his  reserves  and  (b)  for  a  deeisive  attaek  made  with  the  objeet  of 
piereing  the  Enemy's  line  of  defense. Although  he  left  ambiguous 
what  was  to  follow  after  breaking  though  the  enemy's  line,  Haig  never 
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once  wavered  from  this  vision  of  the  wearing-out  battle  as  a  prelude  to 

breakthrough  and  ultimate  vietory. 

While  reading  this  extended  seetion  of  his  Final  Dispatch  one  ean 

almost  sense  Haig's  smug  satisfaetion  over  how  events — in  his  mind — 

vindieated  his  vision.  Haig  deseribed  his  strategie  vision  so  sueeinetly  it 

is  worth  quoting  at  length.  This  was  Haig's  strategy  for  winning  WWI. 

If  the  operations  of  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  are 
regarded  as  a  single  eontinuous  eampaign,  there  ean  be 
reeognized  in  them  the  same  general  features  and  the  same 
neeessary  stages  whieh  between  forees  of  approximately 
equal  strength  have  marked  all  the  eonelusive  battles  of 
history.  There  is  in  the  first  instanee  the  preliminary  stage 
of  the  eampaign  in  whieh  the  opposing  forees  seek  to  deploy 
and  maneuver  for  position,  endeavoring  while  doing  so  to 
gain  some  early  advantage  whieh  might  be  pushed  home  to 
quiek  deeision.  This  phase  eame  to  an  end  in  the  present 
war  with  the  ereation  of  eontinuous  treneh  lines  from  the 
Swiss  frontier  to  the  sea. 

Battle  having  been  joined,  there  follows  the  period  of  real 
struggle  in  whieh  the  main  forees  of  the  two  belligerent 
armies  are  pitted  against  eaeh  other  in  elose  and  eostly 
eombat.  Eaeh  eommander  seeks  to  wear  down  the  power  of 
resistanee  of  his  opponent  and  to  pin  him  to  his  position, 
while  preserving  or  aeeumulating  in  his  own  hands  a 
powerful  reserve  foree  with  whieh  he  ean  maneuver,  and 
when  signs,  of  the  enemy  beeoming  morally  and  physieally 
weakened  are  observed,  deliver  the  deeisive  attaek.  The 
greatest  possible  pressure  against  the  enemy's  whole  front 
must  be  maintained,  espeeially  when  the  erisis  of  the  battle 
approaehes.  Then  every  man,  horse,  and  gun  is  required  to 
eooperate,  so  as  to  eomplete  the  enemy's  overthrow  and 
exploit  sueeess. 

In  the  stage  of  the  wearing  out  struggle,  losses  will 
neeessarily  be  heavy  on  both  sides,  for  in  it  the  priee  of 
vietory  is  paid.  If  the  opposing  forees  are  approximately 
equal  in  numbers,  in  eourage,  in  morale,  and  in  equipment, 
there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  payment  of  the  priee  or  of 
eliminating  this  phase  of  the  struggle. 

In  former  battles  this  stage  of  the  eonfliet  has  rarely  lasted 
more  than  a  few  days,  and  has  often  been  eompleted  in  a  few 
hours.  When  armies  of  millions  are  engaged,  with  the. 
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resources  of  great  Empires  behind  them,  it  will  inevitably  be 
long.  It  will  include  violent  crises  of  fighting  which,  when 
viewed  separately  and  apart  from  the  general  perspective, 
will  appear  individually  as  great  indecisive  battles.  To  this 
stage  belong  the  great  engagements  of  1916  and  1917  which 
wore  down  the  strength  of  the  German  armies. 

Finally,  whether  from  the  superior  fighting  ability  and 
leadership  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  as  the  result  of  greater 
resources  or  tenacity,  or  by  reason  of  higher  morale,  or  from 
a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  other  side  will  begin  to  weaken  and  the  climax  of  the 
battle  is  reached.  Then  the  commander  of  the  weaker  side 
must  choose  whether  he  will  break  off  the  engagement,  if  he 
can,  while  there  is  yet  time,  or  stake  on  a  supreme  effort 
what  reserves  remain  to  him.  The  launching  and 
destruction  of  Napoleon's  last  reserves  at  Waterloo  was  a 
matter  of  minutes.  In  this  World  War  the  great  sortie  of  the 
beleaguered  German  armies  commenced  on  March  21,  1918, 
and  lasted  for  four  months,  yet  it  represents  a  corresponding 
stage  in  a  single  colossal  battle. 

Haig's  Final  Dispatch,  however,  tints  the  war's  strategic  progression 
as  linear,  even  inexorable.  The  reality  was  that  if  Haig's  strategic  vision 
was  fixed  and  consistent,  the  policy  aims  it  served  were  not.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  possibility  of  French  and  Russian  collapse  forced  Britain  to 
diverge  from  its  original,  limited  risk  concept  of  attrition  to  one  of  total 
commitment.  Initially  David  Lloyd  George's  ascension  to  the  Prime 
Ministership  in  1916  boded  well  for  Britain's  strategic  harmony.  His 
governmental  reforms,  in  particular,  conscription,  placed  the  British  war 
effort  on  a  footing  that  better  provided  Haig  with  the  resources  necessary 
to  achieve  British  policy  objectives  through  his  strategy.  But  in  the  wake 
of  the  staggering  casualties  of  the  Somme,  Arras,  and  Passchendaele, 
Lloyd  George  lost  heart  in  both  Haig  and  their  agreed-upon  strategy. 

According  to  Brock  Millman,  as  the  war  progressed  Lloyd  George 
and  his  policy  elite  succumbed  to  strategic  pessimism.  While  publicly 
professing  their  resolute  commitment  to  victory,  amongst  themselves 
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they  insidiously  modified  their  eoneept  of  vietory.  Rather  than  imposing 
terms  on  a  erushed  Germany,  vietory  devolved  to  a  poliey  that  sought  "to 
eontinue  the  fighting  until  a  less  intolerable,  eontingent  peaee  might  be 
negotiated."  Sueh  pessimism  was  responsible  for  London's  strategie 
revision  in  late  1917  and  1918  that  emphasized  peripheral  theaters  and 
husbanded  manpower  for  a  war  Britain's  leaders  antieipated  would  last 
through  1919  and  beyond.  When  vietory  did  emerge  in  1918,  it  truly  was 
a  surprise  for  Lloyd  George,  his  War  Cabinet,  and  pretty  mueh  every 
other  person  involved  with  British  strategy  not  named  Douglas  Haig.i32 
Millman  eoneludes  that. 

If  a  'hero'  in  this  eontext  ean  be  defined  as  a  strategist  who 
saw  the  future  most  elearly,  and  therefore  produeed  the 
strategy  of  greatest  utility,  then  perhaps  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
might  be  eonsidered  as  heroie.  He  was  almost  the  only 
Briton,  after  all,... who  eontinued  to  believe  that  vietory  in  the 
western  theatres  in  1918  was  attainable  and  who,  therefore, 
steadily  pursued  a  loeal  strategy  he  knew  to  be  eorreet,  even 
though  was  out-of-step  with  the  greater  vision  prevailing  in 
London.  If  the  pessimists  eannot  be  blamed  for  their  doubts, 
then  equally  Haig  must  not  be  denied  praise  for  his  unfailing 
belief  in  ultimate  vietory — a  eonfidenee,  it  need  be  said,  that 
was  not  the  smallest  eomponent  in  the  sudden  and  shoeking 
German  eollapse  two  years  before  offieial  poliey  deereed 
anything  like  it  probable,  or  even  possible. 

Applying  the  evaluative  eriteria,  Haig  rates  as  being  Highly 

Effeetive  in  his  ability  to  translate  poliey  objeetives  into  eoherent  strategy 

and  operations  in  support  of  Britain's  national  strategy.  From  taking 

eommand  to  the  Armistiee,  Haig  never  wavered  from  his  strategie  vision, 

whieh  events  validated.  The  BEF  did  wear  out  the  German  army,  did 

break  its  lines,  and  did  provide  British  statesmen  with  the  opportunity  to 

dietate  terms  for  a  better  peaee  to  their  allies  as  well  as  their  enemies. 
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That  they  were  unable  to  do  so  was  neither  the  fault  of  Haig  nor  his 
strategy  of  attrition. 

Balancing  Doctrinal  Adherence  with  Flexible  Adaptation 

Haig's  derived  his  faith  in  his  strategie  vision  from  pre-war 
doetrinal  prineiples  he,  himself,  helped  formulate.  During  a  series  of 
senior  staff  positions  Haig  influeneed  the  British  army's  training  and 
organization.  He  also  supervised  publieation  of  its  first  doetrinal 
manuals,  in  partieular  the  Field  Serviee  Regulations  (FSR)  in  1909.  His 
efforts  laid  the  institutional  foundation  for  Britain's  wartime  army,  to 
inelude  its  approaeh  to  eommand  responsibility  and  the  eonduet  of 

operations.  134 

The  Edwardian  army's  eoneept  of  doetrine  differed  from  that  of 
today,  to  the  point  that  some  historians  doubt  that  the  FSR  really 
qualified  as  doetrine  at  all.  Rather  than  being  preseriptive,  the  British 
army's  doetrine  refleeted  general  prineiples  intended  to  guide  the 
eommander's  independent  judgment.  Among  the  more  notable  prineiples 
were  the  importanee  of  offensive  operations  and  the  struetured  battle 
that  progressed  through  three  stages.  Haig  faithfully  adhered  to  both, 
using  them  as  guides  for  implementing  his  strategy  of  attrition, 

Haig  was  an  offensively  minded  general  well  suited  to  pursuing 
strategie  objeetives  with  a  positive  aim.  He  embraeed  the  maxims  he 
helped  set  forth  in  the  FSR,  sueh  as  "deeisive  sueeess  in  battle  ean  be 
gained  only  by  a  vigorous  offensive."  The  FSR  also  plaeed  a  premium  on 
the  eommander's  personal  determination.  "Half-hearted  measures  never 
attain  sueeess  in  war,  and  laek  of  determination  is  the  most  fruitful 
souree  of  defeat.  A  eommander,  who  has  onee  deeided  either  to  give  or  to 
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accept  battle,  must  aet  with  energy,  perseveranee,  and  resolution, 

These  sentiments  from  1909  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  those 

Haig  expressed  in  his  Final  Dispatch  of  1919. 

Moreover,  the  objeet  of  all  war  is  vietory,  and  a  purely 
defensive  attitude  ean  never  bring  about  a  sueeessful 
deeision,  either  in  a  battle  or  in  a  eampaign.  The  idea  that  a 
war  ean  be  won  by  standing  on  the  defensive  and  waiting  for 
the  enemy  to  attaek  is  a  dangerous  fallaey,  whieh  owes  its 
ineeption  to  the  desire  to  evade  the  priee  of  vietory.  It  is  an 
axiom  that  deeisive  sueeess  in  battle  ean  be  gained  only  by  a 
vigorous  offensive.  The  prineiple  here  stated  has  long  been 
reeognized  as  being  fundamental  and  is  based  on  the 
universal  teaehing  of  military  history  in  all  ages.  The  eourse 
of  the  present  war  has  proved  it  to  be  eorreet.^^^ 

The  primaey  of  the  offensive  earned  over  into  Haig's  strategie 

eoneeption  of  battles,  eampaigns,  and  wars  following  a  logieal 

progression  through  stages.  Aeeording  to  the  FSR  and  artieulated  by 

Haig  in  his  strategie  vision,  all  battles  would  be  eomposed  of  three 

neeessary  and  sequential  stages: 

1 .  The  wearing-out  fight 

2.  The  deeisive  blow 

3.  Exploitation  to  final  vietory 

The  first  stage,  the  wearing-out  fight,  was  the  one  in  whieh  the  majority 
of  hard  fighting  would  take  plaee  and  served  as  the  necessary 
precondition  for  the  deeisive  aetion  that  would  win  the  war.  Haig 
demonstrated  remarkable  doetrinal  adherenee,  as  evideneed  by  his 
repeatedly  returning  to  this  theme  in  his  writings  and  aetions.  For 
example,  in  January  1916  he  diseussed  with  his  senior  staff  the 
prineiples  the  BEF  would  follow: 


136  Great  Britain,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  Field  Service  Regulations  Parti  Operations 
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( 1 )  Employ  sufficient  force  to  wear  down  the  Enemy  and 
cause  him  to  use  up  his  reserves. 

(2)  Then,  and  not  till  then,  throw  in  a  mass  of  troops  (at 
some  point  where  the  Enemy  has  shown  himself  to  be  weak) 
to  break  through  and  win  victory. 

Similarly,  in  May  1917  Haig  stated  in  the  memo  he  sent  to  the  War 

Cabinet  on  present  and  future  planning: 

The  guiding  principles  are  those  which  have  proved 
successful  in  war  from  time  immemorial,  viz.  that  the  first 
step  must  always  be  to  wear  down  the  Enemy's  power  of 
resistance  [and  to  continue  to  do  so]  until  he  is  so  weakened 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  withstand  a  decisive  blow:  then 
[with  all  one's  forces]  to  deliver  the  decisive  blow:  and  finally 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory. 

The  Enemy  has  already  been  weakened  appreciably  but  time 
is  required  to  wear  down  his  great  numbers  of  troops.  The 
situation  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  decisive  blow.  We  must 
therefore  continue  to  wear  down  the  Enemy  until  his  power 
of  resistance  has  been  further  reduced. 

in  this  second  diary  entry,  Haig  hit  upon  the  critical  question  that  was 

most  subject  to  war's  uncertainty — when  was  the  wearing-out  fight  over? 

There  being  no  way  of  getting  around  the  wearing-out  stage,  the 

commander’s  responsibility  was  to  persevere  and  always  be  prepared  to 

deliver  “the  decisive  blow”  when  the  campaign  reached  its  climax. 

Timing  was  everything,  as  such  opportunities  might  be  fleeting.  Haig 

always  maintained  that  the  Germans  threw  away  decisive  victory  by 

prematurely  suspending  their  1914  Flanders  offensive. Haig's  fear  of 

making  the  same  mistake  contributed  to  his  perpetually  optimistic 

conduct  of  operations  that  continues  to  blemish  his  reputation  to  this 

day.  Certain  that  the  Germans  were  always  down  to  their  last  moral  and 

physical  reserves,  he  prolonged  the  Somme  and  Passchendaele  offensives 
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beyond  their  eulminating  pointsd'^^  both  battles  Haig  eertainly  toed,  if 
not  erossed,  Clausewitz's  fine  line  between  determination  and 

obstinaeyd'^^ 

One  must  add,  however,  that  hindsight  brightly  illuminates  for 
posterity  events  that  were  dark  and  murky  for  the  partieipants.  It  is  easy 
to  dismiss  Haig's  insistenee  on  planning  for  the  possibility  of 
breakthrough,  to  have  the  eavalry  ready,  as  being  an  anaehronistie 
fantasy  masking  as  doetrinal  fidelity.  But  as  C-in-C,  it  was  Haig's  duty 
to  prepare  for  all  eontingeneies,  to  inelude  sueeess.  As  Haig  noted  in  his 
diary,  "in  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  prepare  to  advanee  beyond  the 
Enemy's  last  line  of  trenehes,  beeause  we  are  then  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  any  breakdown  in  the  Enemy's  defense.  Whereas  if  there  is 
a  stubborn  resistanee  put  up,  the  matter  settles  itself!  On  the  other 
hand  if  no  preparations  for  an  advanee  are  made  till  next  morning,  we 
might  lose  a  golden  opportunity, 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Haig  rates  as  being  Slightly  Effeetive  for  his 
ability  to  balanee  doetrinal  adherenee  with  flexible  adaptation  in  support 
of  Britain's  national  strategy.  Whether  a  true  doetrine  or  not,  the  FSR's 
emphasis  on  the  offensive  and  the  wearing-out  battle  were  optimal  for  a 
strategy  of  attrition.  They  provided  Haig  with  a  doetrinal  eompass  that 
guided  him  through  the  war.  But  like  a  eompass,  the  FSR  eould  provide 
only  a  strategie  azimuth,  but  not  a  speeifie  position  along  that  azimuth. 
Haig's  faith  in  the  FSR  eneouraged  the  exereise  of  his  eonfirmation  bias, 
by  whieh  he  repeatedly  found  the  evidenee  of  the  German  army's 
eraeking  that  he  optimistieally  expeeted  to  find.  Haig  ultimately  reaehed 
his  predieted  destination.  But  by  adhering  to  a  doetrinal  straight  line,  he 
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may  have  missed  opportunities  to  make  the  journey  less  eostly  by 
varying  the  line  of  thrust. 

Nurturing  Relationships  with  Higher  Civil  and  Military  Authorities 

Haig's  unwavering  eonfidenee  in  his  strategie  vision  eame  with  a 

politieal  priee.  He  little  tolerated  those,  in  uniform  or  out,  who  did  not 

aeeord  with  his  strategie  vision.  As  long  as  London's  views  eonformed  to 

his  own,  the  relationship  was  amieable.  But  when  the  two  diverged,  Haig 

began  to  exhibit  Leaver's  shirking  behavior  and  sowed  distrust  that  was 

eounter-produetive  to  his  strategy  of  attrition. 

Sir  William  Robertson,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  (CIGS), 

was  Haig's  most  important  partner  in  London.  They  agreed  on  the 

fundamental  strategy  that  the  war  eould  only  be  won  on  the  Western 

Front  by  gradually  annihilating  the  Germans  through  attrition.  Thus 

they  both  believed  that  the  only  logieal  poliey  was  for  the  government  to 

send  all  available  forees  to  Franee  and  to  let  the  BEF  get  on  with  winning 

the  war.  They  viewed  alternative  visions  as  misguided  and 

pusillanimous.  As  Robertson  eonfided  to  Haig  in  Mareh  1916, 

1  am  more  eonvineed  than  ever  that  it  is  we  who  will  have  to 
finish  this  war,  and  therefore  it  is  we  who  will  have  to  take 
the  load  or  at  any  rate  refuse  to  be  led  against  our  own 
judgment.  1  am  preaehing  this  here  every  day  to  all  the 
powers  that  be.  1  hope  1  am  getting  a  little  more  manliness 
and  eourage  into  some  of  those  higher  plaees."^"^^ 

This  eandid  eomment  refleets  a  fundamental  laek  of  respeet  and 

empathy  between  soldier  and  statesman,  and  one  that  would  only  grow 

as  the  politieians  asserted  their  rightful  eontrol  over  the  eonduet  of  the 

war.  Haig's  diary  reeords  a  meeting  that  typifies  his  exasperation  with 

those  he  eonsidered  amateurs  interfering  with  his  strategy. 

The  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  asked  me  numerous 
questions  all  tending  to  show  that  eaeh  of  them  was  more 
pessimistie  than  the  other!  The  PM  [Prime  Minister  Lloyd 

Millman,  Pessimism  and  British  War  Policy  1916-1918,  20-28. 
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George]  seemed  to  believe  that  the  deeisive  moment  of  the 
war  would  be  1918.  Until  then  we  ought  to  husband  our 
forees  and  do  little  or  nothing,  exeept  in  support  of  Italy  with 
guns  and  gunners  (300  batteries  were  indieated).  I  strongly 
asserted  that  Germany  was  nearer  her  end  than  they  seemed 
to  think,  that  now  was  the  favorable  moment  for  pressing 
her  and  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  take 
advantage  of  it  by  eoneentrating  on  the  Western  Front  all 
available  resourees.  I  stated  that  Germany  was  within  6 
months  of  the  total  exhaustion  of  her  available  manpower,  if 
the  fighting  continues  at  its  present  intensity.  To  do  this, 
more  men  and  guns  are  neeessary.i47 

Among  Haig's  problems  relating  with  higher  authorities  was  his 

inability,  or  unwillingness,  to  eonsider  their  broader  perspeetives.  As 

Gary  Sheffield  observes,  Haig's  strategie  vision  had  distinet  limitations. 

Kitehener  and  Robertson  shared  Haig's  belief  in  the  need  for 
a  deeisive  vietory  in  the  field,  but,  unlike  them,  and  the 
government,  Haig  had  the  luxury  of  eoneentrating  solely  on 
the  Western  Front.  Haig's  constant  demands  for  every  man 
and  gun  to  be  sent  to  France  were  unrealistic.  His 
disillusionment  with  Robertson  during  1917  was  bound  up 
with  his  view  that  the  GIGS  was  too  ready  to  divert  resources 
away  from  France.  This  was  utterly  unfair.  Britain  was 
fighting  a  global  war,  and  defense  of  the  Middle  East  and 
India  were  critical  to  survival  as  a  great  Imperial  power, 

Moreover,  Haig  compounded  the  difficulties  of  working  with  his 

higher  authorities  by  shirking.  He  used  his  many  personal  contacts  in 

government,  to  include  King  George  V,  to  influence  policy.  Savvy  in  the 

ways  of  the  media,  he  cultivated  relations  with  British  newspapers  to 

convey  his  message  to  the  British  public  for  the  explicit  purpose  of 

applying  pressure  on  the  War  Cabinet.  He  was  also  not  averse  to 

obfuscating,  if  necessary,  to  secure  London's  endorsement  for  his  plans. 

The  politicians  are  not,  however,  guiltless.  Lloyd  George  claimed  that 

when  seeking  approval  for  Passchendaele  "Haig  made  reference  to  a 

phased  attack  that  would  grind  down  the  enemy  and  would  avoid  a 
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'tremendous  offensive  involving  heavy  losses'."  Given  what  had 
transpired  over  the  past  three  years  of  war,  it  strains  credibility  that 
London  "gave  Haig  the  go-ahead  for  the  offensive,  but  ordered  that  'on  no 
account'  should  the  battle  go  the  way  of  the  Somme  with  'protracted, 
costly  and  indecisive  operations'."  While  Haig  may  be  guilty  of  putting  on 
a  masquerade,  the  politicians  were  as  much  accomplices  as  dupes. 

In  no  area  was  the  lack  of  congruence  between  Haig  and  his  civil 
and  military  superiors  more  profound  than  in  manpower  utilization. 

Haig  never  seemed  to  connect  his  demands  for  more  resources — more 
munitions,  more  tanks,  more  aircraft,  more  poison  gas,  et  al; — with  the 
human  opportunity  cost  associated  with  their  production.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  Haig's  inability  to  comprehend  the  government's  challenges  in 
balancing  the  competing  manpower  demands  from  the  military,  civilian 
industry,  munitions,  shipbuilding,  and  agriculture  was  no  less 
amateurish  than  that  of  the  "frocks"  he  decried  for  meddling  in  military 
affairs.  In  a  short  war,  such  misunderstandings  can  be  detrimental  to 
strategy;  but  in  a  war  of  attrition  in  which  manpower  is  "the  most 
important  aspect  of  strategic  policy,"  it  can  be  fatal. 

Manpower  caused  the  Asquith  government  to  fall  in  1916,  brought 
on  the  pessimism  that  gripped  the  War  Cabinet  from  1917  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  the  Lloyd  George  government  to  assert  belatedly  its  central 
authority  over  all  manpower  in  1918.  Civil-military  mutual  trust,  which 
is  critical  to  the  principal-agent  relationship,  so  deteriorated  that  in  1918 
Lloyd  George  felt  compelled  to  husband  Britain's  manpower  by 
withholding  replacements  from  the  BEF,  while  Haig  kept  details  of  his 
campaign  plan  secret  from  London. 
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Although  David  Lloyd  George  eertainly  shares  some  responsibility 
for  the  diseord,  Haig  rates  no  better  than  Slightly  Ineffeetive  for  his 
ability  to  nurture  relationships  with  higher  eivil  and  military  authorities 
in  support  of  Britain's  national  strategy.  A  general  and  the  statesmen  he 
serves  need  not  be  friends,  but  they  must  trust  eaeh  another — by  1918 
Haig  and  Lloyd  George  elearly  did  not.  Furthermore,  Haig's  shirking  at 
times  approaehed  outright  lying  and  insubordination.  1^2  On  multiple 
oeeasions,  Lloyd  George  would  have  fired  Haig  if  he  had  had  the  politieal 
eapital  and  a  suitable  replaeement.^^^  7^0  mutual  distrust  between  Haig 
and  Lloyd  George  eould  have  eompletely  undermined  Haig's  strategy  of 
attrition,  as  it  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the  British  government 
would  always  send  more  soldiers.  That  it  did  not  was  due  to  the  war's 
sudden  ending,  not  to  a  resolution  of  the  eivil-military  divide. 

Nurturing  Relationships  with  Subordinate  Commanders  and  Warriors 
Ironieally  but  perhaps  appropriately,  Douglas  Haig  suffered 
subordinates  who  followed  his  example  by  shirking  from  the  prineipal's 
authority.  Haig's  strategy  of  attrition  was  the  root  eause  of  this  shirking, 
but  the  motivation  for  it  differed  depending  upon  the  shirker's  position 
within  the  BEF  hierarehy.  Subordinate  eommanders  tended  to  shirk  due 
to  eonfusion,  not  disagreement,  over  Haig's  strategy.  At  the  sharp  end, 
however,  soldiers  tended  to  shirk  as  a  quite  reasonable  reaetion  to  their 
role  within  an  attrition  strategy.  As  prineipal,  Haig  devoted  a  great  deal 
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of  effort,  with  varying  degrees  of  suceess,  trying  to  monitor  his  agents  to 
maximize  their  working  and  mitigate  their  shirkingd^^ 

Haig's  problems  monitoring  his  subordinate  senior  eommanders 
stemmed  from  British  doctrine  and  concepts  of  command.  The  British 
army's  organizational  culture  placed  a  premium  on  pushing  decision 
making  down  to  the  lowest  command  level,  to  the  man  on  the  spot.^^^  At 
the  same  time,  the  senior  commander  was  also  responsible  for 
supervising  his  subordinates.  In  guidance  to  General  Henry  Rawlinson, 
Fourth  Army  commander,  in  August  1916  Haig  demonstrated  this 
ambivalence,  which  bordered  on  paradox.  This  guidance  stated  that  in 
"actual  execution  of  plans,  when  control  by  higher  commanders  is 
impossible,  subordinates  on  the  spot  must  act  on  their  own  initiative, 
and  they  must  be  trained  to  do  so."  But  in  the  same  letter  he  seemed  to 
reverse  himself  by  adding  "close  supervision  by  higher  Commanders  is 
not  only  possible  but  is  their  duty,  to  such  extent  as  they  find  necessary 
to  ensure  that  everything  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  ensure  success. 
This  close  supervision  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
comparatively  new  army.  It  is  not  'interference'  but  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  Commander  on  whom  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  success  or  failure  lies."^^^ 

In  practice,  Haig  tended  toward  a  hands-off  approach  to  his  Army 
commanders,  providing  suggestions  rather  than  clear  commander's 
intent.  But  he  would  also  meddle  in  details  beneath  his  command  level. 
This  practice  became  dysfunctional  when  Haig  gave  ambiguous  guidance 
for  the  planning  of  major  offensives.  Combined  with  his  conflicting 
comments  about  whether  the  goal  was  attrition  through  “bite  and  hold” 

For  a  discussion  of  the  monitoring  mechanism  within  the  prineipal- agent 
relationship,  see  Peter  Feaver,  Armed  Servants:  Agency,  Oversight,  and  Civil-Military 
Relations,  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  2003),  72-87. 

Bowman  and  Connelly,  The  Edwardian  Army,  74. 

156  Peter  Simkins,  "Haig  and  the  Army  Commanders,"  in  Haig:  A  Reappraisal  70  Years 
On,  eds.  Brian  Bond  and  Nigel  Cave  (Barnsley,  UK:  Leo  Cooper,  1999),  94. 
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tactics  or  breakthrough,  his  subordinates  had  ample  opportunity  to  be 

eonfused  or  to  shirk.  Sheffield  deseribes  the  problem  that  General  Sir 

Henry  Rawlinson,  the  Fourth  Army  eommander,  had  in  planning  the 

Somme  eampaign  under  Haig. 

Rawlinson' s  plan  aimed  for  limited  advanees  to  eapture  the 
high  ground  followed  by  a  pause  to  break  up  the  inevitable 
German  eounterattaeks.  He  rightly  suspeeted  that  Haig 
would  disapprove  of  his  seheme,  but  seems  to  have 
misunderstood  what  Haig  the  C-in-C  wanted  to  aehieve, 
writing  that  'It  is  elear  that  D.H.  would  like  us  to  do  the 
whole  thing  in  one  rush.'  The  eventual  plan  that  emerged 
was  an  unhappy  eompromise  between  two  fundamentally 
different  eoneepts  of  operations.  The  men  also  wrangled  over 
the  length  of  the  preliminary  bombardment,  with  Haig 
eventually  deeiding  on  a  prolonged  period.  Evidently 
Rawlinson  had  little  faith  in  Haig's  plan  and  paid  lip  serviee 
to  the  C-in-C's  eoneept  while  working  quietly  to  subvert  it.^^'^ 

Haig  demonstrated  this  was  not  an  isolated  ease  the  following  year 

when  he  ordered  General  Hubert  Gough,  Fifth  Army  eommander,  to  plan 

and  exeeute  the  initial  stages  of  the  Passehendaele  offensive.  When 

Gough  did  not  fight  the  battle  Haig  envisioned,  Haig  plaeed  the 

remainder  of  the  eampaign  in  the  hands  of  General  Herbert  Plumer, 

Seeond  Army  eommander.  It  appears  that  Gough  was  not  shirking,  but 

that  he  genuinely  did  not  understand  what  Haig  wanted.  But  "instead  of 

'gripping'  Gough,  giving  him  his  intent  and  leaving  Fifth  Army  to  fill  in 

the  details,  Haig  made  suggestions  and  gave  adviee  but  did  not  give  an 

unambiguous  direetive.''^^^  A  letter  from  Haig's  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gough  in 

August  1917  illustrates  this  point.  "Boehe  killing  is  the  only  way  to  win. 

To  effeet  that  we  want  (a)  to  foree  the  Boehe  to  fight  and  (b)  to  foree  the 

fight  under  eonditions  most  favorable  to  us  and  least  favorable  to  him." 


Sheffield,  The  Chief:  Douglas  Haig  and  the  British  Army,  167. 
158  Sheffield,  The  Chief:  Douglas  Haig  and  the  British  Army,  227. 
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Although  the  letter  neatly  summarized  Haig's  strategie  vision,  it  was  next 
to  worthless  as  a  guide  for  operational  planningd^^ 

Haig  had  a  very  different  relationship  with  his  men  than  he  did 
with  his  Army  eommanders.  As  the  BEF  C-in-C,  Haig  was  the  prineipal 
for  the  largest  assembly  of  agents,  almost  2,700,000  at  its  zenith.  Great 
Britain  ever  fieldedd^o  with  an  army  this  size  it  was  impossible  for  Haig 
to  eultivate  an  intimate  relationship  with  his  soldiers  as  Montgomery  did 
during  WWII.  Moreover,  aeeording  to  Sheffield,  "Haig  would  have 
regarded  Monty's  style  as  vulgar,  and  the  eommon  soldiers  would  have 
been  bemused  by  it.  In  a  deferential  age,  they  expeeted  their  offieers  to 
behave  as  aloof  gentlemen.  Haig's  means  of  imposing  his  personality  on 
the  army  was  mostly  limited  to  parades  and  published  orders,  although, 
as  an  ADC  notes,  Haig  'talks  to  any  odd  man  in  the  road:  all  being  a 
means  to  an  end,  to  keep  in  toueh  with  the  spirit  of  his  troops'. 

Yet  Haig  was  aeutely  aware  that  his  men  were  the  key  to 
implementing  his  strategy  of  attrition.  As  the  Freneh  diseovered  during 
the  mutinies  of  1917,  an  offensive  is  only  relentless  if  a  general  ean 
eount  on  his  men  to  attaek  when  ordered.  As  early  as  the  spontaneous 
Christmas  Truee  of  1914,  Haig  glimpsed  the  potential  ramifieations  of 
the  army's  offensive  spirit  wavering.  To  inhibit  or  hopefully  prevent  sueh 
an  eventuality,  Haig  applied  administrative,  training,  and  operational 
monitoring  proeedures  to  foment  individual  and  eolleetive 
aggressiveness.  He  supported  the  ereation  of  new  valor  medals  for 
enlisted  soldiers,  while  also  enforeing  eapital  punishment  for  eowardiee. 
He  direeted  that  units  rotating  out  of  the  line  reeeived  mandatory 
bayonet  training — not  beeause  experienee  showed  it  was  a  useful 
weapon,  but  beeause  he  believed  it  eultivated  aggressiveness  and  the 


French,  The  Strategy  of  the  Lloyd  George  Coalition,  1916-1918,  127-128. 
160  War  Department,  "Haig's  Final  Dispatch,"  20. 
isi  Sheffield,  The  Chief:  Douglas  Haig  and  the  British  Army,  141. 
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offensive  spirit.  Perhaps  most  signifieantly,  Haig  took  proaetive  steps  to 
prevent  his  soldiers  from  forming  taeit  truees  and  loeal  "live  and  let  live" 

arrangements. 

Conspiring  with  the  enemy  for  mutual  preservation  is  a 
partieularly  insidious  form  of  soldierly  shirking,  beeause  it  undermines 
the  point  of  being  at  war,  even  if  it  technieally  falls  short  of  desertion  or 
mutiny.  Soldiers  on  both  sides  took  advantage  of  the  statie  nature  of 
treneh  warfare  to  implement  live  and  let  live  systems,  operating  on  the 
"tit  for  tat"  prineiple  of  game  theory  in  whieh  one  side  taeitly  signals  to 
the  other  that  it  will  respond  only  in  kind.  To  eounter  this  shirking,  Haig 
ordered  his  units  to  patrol  No  Man's  Land  aggressively,  raid  the  enemy's 
trenehes,  and  eonduet  random  artillery  and  gas  attaeks.  These 
teehniques  served  his  strategy  both  by  attriting  the  enemy,  albeit  it  in 
tiny  inerements,  and  by  preserving  the  BEF's  offensive  spirit.  Aeeording 
to  Ashworth,  "sueh  a  situation  inhibited  the  re-emergence  of  peace;  for 
where  mutual  distrust  had  replaced  trust,  the  cycle  of  aggression  and 
escalated  counter-aggression  was  likely  to  recommence  at  any  time.''^^^ 

Supporting  Wavell's  contention  that  trust  is  more  important  than 
charisma,  Haig  rates  as  being  Competent  for  his  ability  to  nurture 
relationships  with  his  subordinate  commanders  and  warriors.  Although 
his  hands-off  command  style  risked  confusion  and  shirking  from  his 
subordinate  commanders,  it  undercut  efficiency  but  not  his  overall 
strategy.  Similarly,  although  some  of  his  soldiers  may  have  shirked  in  an 
effort  to  make  their  lives  more  bearable,  they — unlike  every  other 
European  army — never  mutinied,  and  never  failed  to  attack  when 
ordered.  In  the  end,  Haig  and  his  subordinates  maintained  sufficient 
mutual  trust  to  sustain  his  strategy  of  attrition,  to  keep  the  army  "Boche 
killing"  until  final  victory. 

Tony  Ashworth,  Trench  Warfare  1914-1918:  The  Live  and  Let  Live  System  (New  York: 
Holmes  &  Meier  Publishers,  Inc.,  1980),  176-185. 

163  Ashworth,  Trench  Warfare  1914-1918:  The  Live  and  Let  Live  System,  191-203. 
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Optimizing  Operational  Design  and  Tactical  Technique 

For  his  strategy  to  succeed,  Haig  had  to  develop  his  army's  ability 
to  kill  the  Boche,  kill  them  quickly,  and  kill  them  efficiently.  Against  an 
army  as  large,  skilled,  and  determined  as  the  Germans,  there  was  simply 
no  way  to  simultaneously  meet  all  three  goals;  at  best,  he  might  achieve 
two.  With  the  strategic  imperative  of  liberating  France,  Haig  sacrificed 
efficiency  for  lethality  and  speed.  Trusting  that  London  would  provide 
the  numbers  and  the  British  nation  the  will,  at  least  equal  to  the 
enemy's,  Haig  focused  his  efforts  on  forging  an  army  with  a  superior 
method  of  attrition. 

Haig's  pursuit  of  methodological  superiority  through  operational 
design  and  tactical  technique  was  grounded  in  pre-war  doctrine. 
According  to  the  FSR,  "superior  numbers  on  the  battlefield  are  an 
undoubted  advantage,  but  skill,  better  organization,  and  training,  and 
above  all  a  firmer  determination  in  all  ranks  to  conquer  at  any  cost  are 
the  chief  factors  of  success. As  C-in-C,  Haig  was  responsible  for 
building  an  army  better-skilled,  better-organized,  and  better-trained  than 
Germany's,  but  without  the  luxury  of  time.  "Ideally,  the  BEF  should 
have  been  left  to  complete  its  training  before  being  committed  to  battle, 
but  in  the  strategic  circumstances  of  1916  that  was  a  non-starter. 
Instead,  the  BEF  had  to  go  through  the  hideously  costly  business  of  on- 
the-job  training  while  fighting  an  immensely  tough,  well-trained  and 
well-prepared  enemy.  Moreover,  as  Jonathon  Boff  observes,  "learning 
how  to  defeat  the  German  army  was  not  an  abstract  exercise  aimed  at 
solving  a  single  static  equation  but  an  intensely  practical  attempt  to 
unpick  a  series  of  different  specific  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic 
knots. 

16"^  General  Staff,  Field  Service  Regulations  Parti,  126. 

Sheffield,  The  Chief:  Douglas  Haig  and  the  British  Army,  147. 

166  Jonathon  Boff,  Winning  and  Losing  on  the  Western  Front:  The  British  Third  Army  and 
the  Defeat  of  Germany  in  1918  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2012),  248. 
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Unpicking  these  knots  required  solutions  formed  by  the  eomplex 
interaetion  of  teehnology,  logisties,  training,  organization,  and  doetrine. 
Furthermore,  eaeh  solution  meant  solving  a  myriad  of  smaller  problems, 
over  time,  through  trial  and  error.  Haig  realized  this  and  wisely 
eoneluded  that  this  proeess  had  to  eome  from  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
top.  Following  the  deeentralized  eoneept  of  eommand  found  in  both 
organizational  eulture  and  the  FSR,  he  allowed  his  subordinates  great 
leeway  with  whieh  to  experiment  and  improve  operational  and  taetieal 
methods.  Consequently,  Haig  direeted  GHQ  to  eolleet  and  disseminate 
“lessons  learned”  and  eneouraged  his  subordinate  armies  to  establish 
teehnieal  sehools  behind  the  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  he  eould  never 
quite  bring  himself  to  issue  preseriptive  doetrine  or  even  BEF-wide 
standards.  The  result  was  that  even  in  late  1918  one  brigade  eould  fight 
very  differently  than  its  neighbor.  Put  another  way,  while  the  BEF  did 
elimb  a  learning  eurve,  it  was  formed  by  an  aggregate  of  individual  data 
points,  featuring  outliers,  whieh  only  appears  smooth  from  a  distanee.^^'^ 

Yet  Haig's  diary  reveals  a  eommander  intensely  interested  in  the 
meehanies  of  war,  be  it  teehnology,  taeties,  or  logisties.  For  example,  in 
August  1916  he  noted  "the  general  prineiple  of  these  attaeks  has  been  a 
steady  and  aeeurate  bombardment  with  heavy  shells  throughout  48 
hours,  or  more,  with  oeeasional  intensive  bursts  of  18  pounder  to  make 
the  Enemy  expeet  an  attaek  and  man  his  trenehes.  Then  at  9  pm  or 
thereabouts  an  intensive  barrage  with  1 8  pounder  shrapnel  is  opened 
behind  whieh  our  infantry  advaneed,  elose  up  to  our  shells,  and  entered 
Enemy's  treneh  before  he  had  beeome  aware  of  the  attaek. 

Moreover,  Haig  did  more  than  just  jot  notes  in  his  diary. 
Reeognizing  the  beginnings  of  Jonathan  Bailey's  "indireet  fire  revolution," 
he  ensured  the  new  methods  spread.  Meeting  with  the  Australian  Corps, 


Boff,  Winning  and  Losing  on  the  Western  Front,  243-251. 

1S8  DHMsD,  5  August  1916,  in  Douglas  Haig:  War  Diaries  and  Letters,  215. 
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newly  arrived  on  the  Western  Front  from  Gallipoli,  he  mentioned  to  its 
eommander  that  his  Commander  Royal  Artillery  (CRA)  "had  no 
experienee  of  our  present  artillery  or  the  methods  whieh  had  developed 
during  the  war.  1  therefore  wished  to  give  him  an  up  to  date  CRA."  He 
expressed  regret  at  moving  him,  "but  in  the  present  situation  1  would  be 
failing  in  my  duty  to  the  eountry  if  1  ran  the  risk  of  the  Australians 
meeting  with  a  eheek  through  faulty  artillery  arrangements. 

Under  Haig's  leadership,  the  BEF  refined  its  operational  design 
and  taetieal  teehnique  until  it  was  the  instrument  of  destruetion  he 
intended  it  to  be.  The  Germans  were  eertainly  under  no  illusions  as  to 
its  eapabilities  or  purpose.  As  Ludendorff  deseribed  the  ehallenge  faeing 
senior  German  leaders  at  the  end  of  1916,  "bear  in  mind  that  the 
enemy's  great  superiority  in  men  and  material  would  be  even  more 
painfully  felt  in  1917  than  in  1916.  They  had  to  faee  the  danger  that 
'Somme  fighting'  would  soon  break  out  at  various  points  on  our  fronts, 
and  that  even  our  troops  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  sueh  attaeks 
indefinitely,  espeeially  if  the  enemy  gave  us  no  time  for  rest  and  for  the 
aeeumulation  of  material."  In  addition  to  its  effeet  on  the  German  army, 
the  BEF's  relentless  hammering  "also  had  an  impaet  on  the  minds  of  the 
German  politieo-military  leadership  that  helped  to  defleet  them  onto 
paths  that  proved  ultimately  disastrous  for  their  eause."^”^® 

Overall,  Haig  rates  Slightly  Effeetive  for  his  ability  to  optimize 
operational  design  and  taetieal  teehnique  to  further  Britain's  national 
strategy.  He  demonstrated  mastery  of  the  meehanies  of  war,  sueeessfully 
building  an  army  fit  for  its  purpose  of  killing  Germans,  quiekly  and  in 
large  numbers.  The  BEF  employed  inereasingly  effeetive  methods, 
espeeially  in  artillery,  and  by  1918  aehieved  method  superiority.  Haig 


DHMsD,  25  July  1916,  in  Douglas  Haig:  War  Diaries  and  Letters,  209. 
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led  the  BEF  along  its  learning  eurve,  even  if  the  are  was  uneven,  eolored 
with  hard  fighting  and  heavy  losses,  and  plotted  through  trial  and  error. 

Fostering  Intelligence  and  Technological  and  Doctrinal  Innovation 

“Trial  and  error”  aptly  deseribes  how  the  BEF  responded  to  the 
war's  uneertainty,  whether  in  regard  to  intelligenee  or  to  teehnologieal 
and  doetrinal  innovation.  Faeed  with  the  unpreeedented,  Haig  was 
willing  to  try  just  about  anything  that  might  provide  his  army  an 
advantage.  Sueh  an  approaeh,  however,  has  pitfalls,  as  he  noted  in  his 
Final  Dispatch.  "The  eonstant  birth  of  new  ideas  has  demanded  the 
exereise  of  the  greatest  eare,  not  only  to  insure  that  no  deviee  or 
suggestion  of  real  value  should  be  overlooked  or  diseouraged,  but  also  to 
regulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speeialist  and  prevent  eaeh  new 
development  assuming  dimensions  out  of  proportion  to  its  real  value. 

For  a  man  with  a  reputation  for  having  a  mind  as  elosed  at  it  was 
dim,  Haig  had  a  voraeious  appetite  for  military  intelligenee.  He  took 
eareful  pains  to  inform  himself  about  the  areane  teehniques  of  photo- 
reeonnaissanee,  signals  intelligenee,  and  human  intelligenee  and  was  a 
key  sponsor  in  their  teehnologieal  and  organizational  development. 
Unfortunately,  Haig  undermined  his  positive  influenee  on  intelligenee 
with  his  penehant  for  being  his  own  analyst — and  a  bad  one,  at  that.^'^^ 

Haig  suffered  from  severe  eonfirmation  bias,  fueled  by  optimism 
and  faith  in  his  strategy.  He  eompounded  his  bias  by  surrounding 
himself  with  the  like-minded,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Brigadier 
General  John  Charteris,  his  senior  Intelligenee  Offieer  for  most  of  the 
war.  Aeeording  to  Sheffield,  "some  of  Charteris's  assessments  of  enemy 
morale  and  manpower  'bordered  on  wishful  thinking'  although  the  idea 
that  he  deliberately  fed  Haig  information  that  he  thought  the  C-in-C 
wanted  to  hear  is  untrue.  Charteris  shared  Haig's  optimism  rather  than 

War  Department,  "Haig's  Final  Dispatch,"  32. 
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being  the  eause  of  it.  A  staff  offieer  elaimed  that  he  heard  Haig  admit 
that  he  knew  Charteris  embellished  intelligenee,  but  that  he  was  eorreet 
more  frequently  than  he  was  wrong.  If  this  was  true,  it  does  not  refleet 
well  on  Haig's  judgment.  In  short,  too  often,  Haig  believed  what  he 
wanted  to  believe  about  the  Germans,  and  this  was  his  most  serious 

defeet  as  a  eommander."i'^3 

One  passage  from  his  Diary  eaptures  Haig's  approaeh  to 

intelligenee  at  both  its  best  and  worst.  It  reveals  his  enthusiasm  for 

personally  reviewing  intelligenee  reports,  his  eonfirmation  bias,  and  his 

sometimes  bizarre  opinions  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him. 

Charteris  reports  that  on  12  Oetober  [1917]  two  pioneer 
eompanies  of  the  [German]  233rd  Division  'refused  to 
attaek.'  This  is  another  direet  instanee  of  insubordination  in 
German  Army  and  eonsequent  loss  of  fighting  spirit.  Yet  it  is 
stated  in  a  note  by  the  DMI  [Direetor  of  Military  Intelligenee] 

War  Offiee  dated  1  Oetober  (WP  49)  'That  moral  of  the  troops 
in  the  field  gives  no  eause  for  anxiety  to  the  German  High 
Command.'  I  eannot  think  why  the  War  Offiee  Intelligenee 
Department  gives  sueh  a  wrong  pieture  of  the  situation 
exeept  that  General  Maedonogh  (DMI)  is  a  Roman  Catholie 
and  is  (uneonseiously)  influeneed  by  information  whieh 
doubtless  reaehes  him  from  tainted  (i.e.,  Catholie) 

sourees.i'^4 

However,  one  should  not  let  Haig's  misuse  of  intelligenee  obseure  the 
benefits  his  advoeaey  for  it  provided  the  BEF.  Intelligenee  did  not  drive 
Haig's  strategy — he  was  going  to  attaek  with  or  without  it — but 
intelligenee  did  make  his  strategy  more  effeetive.  The  same  ean  be  said 
for  teehnologieal  and  doetrinal  innovation. 

With  the  possible  exeeption  of  his  determination,  Haig's  greatest 
eontribution  to  his  army  and  strategy  was  his  tireless  advoeaey  for  better 
equipment  and  better  means  to  employ  it.  His  deeentralized  eommand 


Sheffield,  The  Chief:  Douglas  Haig  and  the  British  Army,  140-141. 
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Pope  had  issued  a  call  for  peace  talks  that  August  and  was  perceived  in  Great  Britain  as 
being  pro-German. 
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style,  "insatiable  euriosity  and  enthusiasm  for  new  ideas,"  and  eommon 
sense  perfeetly  eomplemented  the  British  asystematie  and  pragmatie 
approaeh  to  innovation.  Haig  had  the  patienee  to  wait  as  the  BEF 
pursued  multiple  paths  to  similar  objeetives,  eonfident  that  they  would 
usually  arrive  at  satisfaetory,  if  not  neeessarily  optimal,  solutions.  Onee 
he  judged  solutions,  sueh  as  tanks  or  the  Stokes  mortar,  fit  for  purpose, 
he  put  "his  personal  weight  behind  them  in  his  eorrespondenee  with  the 
people  and  organizations  to  make  things  happen, 

Haig's  applied  a  similar  eommand  influenee  on  doetrinal 
innovation.  Whether  one  ealls  it  an  "indireet  fire  revolution"  or  the 
ereation  of  a  "Modern  System  of  Warfare,"  it  did  not  happen  by  aeeident. 
Rather  it  happened  beeause  of  Haig's  eommon  sense,  vision,  and 
patienee  to  let  the  trial  and  error  system  work.  As  Crenshaw  argues, 
"what  is  ineseapable  is  that  by  the  time  of  the  Somme  all  the  weapons 
with  whieh  the  war  would  be  won  were  in  plaee — but  not  until  late  1917 
would  the  eommand  and  eontrol  and  support  systems  be  in  plaee  to 
make  full  use  of  them,  and  not  until  the  summer  of  1918  would  they  be 
available  in  suffieient  quantity  to  give  the  operational  flexibility  that 
faeilitated  the  vietories  of  the  Hundred  Days."^"^^ 

Thus,  Haig  rates  Slightly  Effeetive  for  his  ability  to  foster 
intelligenee  and  teehnologieal  and  doetrinal  innovation.  He  would  rate 
higher,  but  for  his  profound  eonfirmation  bias  regarding  intelligenee. 
Haig  was  at  his  very  best  when  managing  the  teehnologieal  and  doetrinal 
innovation  neeessary  to  transform  the  BEF  from  the  elumsy,  amateur 
army  of  1916  into  the  all-arms,  attritional  killing  maehine  of  late  1918. 

Summary 


Michael  Crawshaw,  "The  Impaet  of  Teehnology  on  the  BEF  and  its  Commander,"  in 
Haig:  A  Reappraisal  70  Years  On,  eds.  Brian  Bond  and  Nigel  Cave  (Barnsley,  UK:  Leo 
Cooper,  1999),  168-169. 

Crawshaw,  "The  Impact  of  Technology  on  the  BEF  and  its  Commander,"  162-163. 
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Table  3  summarizes  Haig's  profieieney  in  eaeh  of  the  six  evaluative 
eriteria.  His  biggest  strength  was  his  elear  strategie  vision  and  iron 
determination  to  see  it  through.  Haig  also  exeelled  at  ereating  an  army 
fit  for  his  strategie  purpose  due  to  his  eommon  sense  and  mastery  of  the 
meehanies  of  war.  Haig  allowed  eonfirmation  bias,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
eloud  his  judgment  regarding  intelligenee.  He  repeatedly  underestimated 
the  German  army's  resilieney  and  the  BEF  paid  the  priee  for  his 
overoptimism  in  heavy  losses.  Haig's  biggest  weakness,  however,  was  his 
inability  to  nurture  relationships  with  his  superiors  and  subordinates. 

In  partieular,  the  mutual  distrust  between  Haig  and  David  Lloyd  George 
held  the  potential  to  derail  his  strategy  of  attrition. 


Table  3:  Summary  of  the  Proficiency  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
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Source:  Author's  Original  Work 

By  aggregating  Haig's  performance  over  the  six  individual  criteria 
one  can  form  a  composite  evaluation.  His  Highly  Effective  rating  for 
translating  policy  objectives  into  coherent  strategy  and  operations  offsets 
his  Slightly  Ineffective  rating  for  nurturing  relationships  with  higher  civil 
and  military  authorities.  Overall,  Haig's  generalship  rates  as  being 
Slightly  Effective  for  his  proficiency  employing  the  strategy  of  attrition  to 
support  Britain's  national  strategy. 

Haig  may  not  have  been  a  Great  Captain,  but  he  was  surely  the 
right  man,  with  the  right  strategy,  to  win  the  war  that  confronted  Great 
Britain  in  World  War  I.  The  road  to  victory  ran  through  the  German 
army  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  there  was  no  shortcut.  Defeating  the 
German  army  meant  gradually  annihilating  it  through  attrition.  To  do  so 
required  a  commander  able  to  build  an  army  fit  for  this  purpose  with  the 
will  to  use  it.  Great  Britain  had  both  in  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 
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Chapter  4 


"I  kill  thousands  of  people  every  night!":  Sir  Arthur  Harris  and  Attrition 

Harris  may  be  a  savage,  he  may  be  the  best  man  for  the  job, 
but  in  him  one  sees  the  means  to  which  England,  so  old  and 
once  so  proud,  is  reduced  in  this  fight  for  existence. 

German  Radio  Propaganda 

This  strength  of  character,  which  Clausewitz  says  is  the  main 
feature  of  a  good  commander,  can  easily  degenerate  into 
obstinacy  and  dogmatism,  and  it  is  this  obstinacy  and 
dogmatism  which  prevent  Harris  from  being  a  truly  great 
commander.  These  features  of  Harris's  character  came 
perilously  close  to  derailing  British  strategy  at  a  number  of 
points  in  the  war,  especially  after  1 942. 

Christina  Coulter 

Sir  Arthur  Harris  was  notorious  for  driving  his  Bentley  at  high 
speed  through  the  streets  from  his  headquarters  in  High  Wyeombe  to  the 
Air  Ministry.  Upon  pulling  him  over  late  one  night,  a  polieeman 
purportedly  admonished  Harris  with  "you  might  have  killed  somebody, 
sir."  "Young  man,"  he  snapped,  "I  kill  thousands  of  people  every 
night!"  This  aneedote  eaptures  the  essenee  of  Arthur  Harris  and  the 
tremendous  responsibility  he  shouldered  as  Air  Offieer  Commanding-in- 
Chief  (AOC-in-C)  of  RAF  Bomber  Command.  As  Peter  Lee  points  out, 
"when  great  evil  stalked  Europe  and  Britain  had  to  take  the  fight  to  its 
Nazi  enemy,  Harris  more  than  anyone  was  prepared  to  embraee  a  lesser 
evil  in  order  to  defeat  it.  He  never  shirked  from  his  task,  never  denied  it, 
never  apologized  and  never  regretted  his  aetions.  Harris  had  blood  on 
his  hands  and  never  tried  to  hide  it,  and  it  was  this  that  singled  him  out 
as  a  seapegoat.  Churehill  wanted  his  legaey  and  many  in  the  eountry 
wanted  to  forget  what  they  had  demanded  of  Harris  in  the  darkest  hours 

1'^'^  Max  Hastings,  Bomber  Command:  The  Myths  and  Reality  of  the  Strategic  Bombing 
Offensive  1939-45  (New  York:  The  Dial  Press/James  Wade,  1979),  149-150. 
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when  fear  and  danger  were  overwhelming.  Arthur  Harris  is  perhaps 
history's  most  infamous  praetitioner  of  the  strategy  of  attrition.  This 
ehapter  examines  his  profieieney  planning  and  exeeuting  that  strategy. 

The  Strategic  Context 

Like  Douglas  Haig  before  him,  Sir  Arthur  Harris  fought  his  war 
signifieantly  eonstrained  by  the  strategie  eontext.  First,  few  eampaigns 
have  been  dominated  by  war's  uneertainty  like  the  strategie  bombing  of 
Germany.  Seeond,  RAF  Bomber  Command  went  to  war  wholly  unfit  for 
its  strategie  purpose,  yet  waiting  for  the  neeessary  improvements  in 
aireraft,  training,  and  taeties  was  an  unaffordable  luxury.  Third,  by 
taking  eommand  in  February  1942,  Harris  largely  inherited,  rather  than 
ereated.  Bomber  Command's  strategy  and  eoneept  of  operations. 

Uneertainty  influeneed  every  faeet  of  Arthur  Harris's  war.  From 
take-off  to  landing,  RAF  Bomber  Command  airerew  were  figuratively,  and 
sometimes  literally,  immersed  in  the  fog  of  war.  British  bombers  flew  as 
individuals,  at  night,  within  vast  bomber  streams,  unlike  their  Ameriean 
eounterparts  who  flew  daylight  missions  in  tight  formation.  This  reality 
heightened  the  airerews'  anxiety  and  sense  of  isolation,  all  intensified  by 
their  duels  in  the  dark  with  the  German  night  fighters. 

Targeting  represented  another  profound  uneertainty.  Although 
subjeet  to  rigorous  Operations  Researeh  analysis,  the  inability  to  obtain 
ground  truth  limited  the  fidelity  of  targeting.  This  was  espeeially  true  for 
battle  damage  assessment  (BDA).  As  the  post-war  bombing  surveys 
eonfirmed,  knowing  that  a  bomb  had  piereed  the  roof  of  a  given  faetory 
building  provided  seant  evidenee  as  to  the  aetual  damage  inflieted,  and 
even  less  for  the  impaet  that  partieular  bomb  had  on  German  industrial 
produetion  as  a  whole.  And  targeting  presumed  the  bombers  eould  even 


1'^®  Peter  Lee,  "Return  from  the  Wilderness:  An  Assessment  of  Arthur  Harris'  Moral 
Responsibility  for  the  German  City  Bombings,"  Royal  Air  Force  Air  Power  Review  16,  no. 
1  (Spring  2013):  86. 
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find  their  targets  in  the  first  plaeed”^^  Through  1942  airerews 
experieneed  a  terrible  time  finding  their  targets  due  to  poor  training, 
rudimentary  navigation  aids,  and  northern  Europe's  ehronie  bad 
weather — all  exaeerbated  by  the  need  to  fly  at  night  to  mitigate  the 
German  air  defenses.  As  the  Butt  Report  informed  the  Air  Ministry  in 
August  1941, 

on  any  given  night  of  operations,  it  was  already  understood 
that  around  a  third  of  all  aireraft  returned  without  elaiming 
to  have  attaeked  their  primary  target.  So  Mr  Butt  analyzed 
only  the  target  photographs  and  reports  relating  to  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  erews  who  had  allegedly  bombed 
their  targets,  during  the  preeeding  two  months  of  June  and 
July  1941.  He  reported  that  of  these,  only  one-third  had 
eome  within  five  miles  of  the  aiming  point.  Against  the  Ruhr 
this  proportion  fell  to  one-tenth.  At  the  moment  when 
pereeptive  airmen  already  foresaw  an  end  of  moonlit 
bombing  operations  as  German  night-fighting  aetivity 
intensified,  Mr  Butt  found  that  moonlight  was  indispensable 
to  the  erews  of  Bomber  Command:  two  erews  in  five  eame 
within  five  miles  of  their  target  on  full-moon  nights;  this  ratio 
fell  to  one  in  fifteen  on  moonless  ones.^^° 

While  Bomber  Command  made  some  progress  reetifying  these 
defieieneies,  Webster  and  Frankland  eaptured  perfeetly  the  essenee  of 
the  foree  over  whieh  Harris  assumed  eommand  in  1942.  "The  limitations 
of  the  foree  were  only  gradually  diseovered,  and  for  more  than  two  years 
Bomber  Command,  in  spite  of  a  few  remarkable  sueeesses,  was  to  a  great 
extent  lost  in  the  dark,  the  haze,  and  the  searehlight  glare. 

The  fundamental  problem  was  that  the  RAF  had  invested  twenty 
years  arguing  with  evangelieal  zeal  for  a  strategy  of  relentless  strategie 
bombardment,  yet  had  failed  to  ereate  a  bomber  foree  eapable  of 
performing  its  intended  mission.  As  Tami  Biddle  Davis  deseribes,  "it  is 


Tami  Davis  Biddle,  Rhetoric  and  Reality  in  Air  Warfare:  The  Evolution  of  British  and 
American  Ideas  about  Strategic  Bombing,  1914-1945  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
University  Press,  2002),  270-286. 

Hastings,  Bomber  Command,  1 17-1 18. 

181  Webster  and  Frankland,  SOAG  Vol  BI,  298. 
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surely  understatement  to  argue  that  this  period  [1939-1942]  represented 
a  crisis  for  the  RAF :  the  gap  between  the  rhetoric  and  the  reality  proved 
to  be  nothing  less  than  an  abyss. Bomber  Command's  bombers  were 
too  small,  too  few,  too  vulnerable,  and  flown  by  crews  who  were  too 
inexperienced.  According  to  Harris  in  his  Despatch,  "1  confidently 
believed,  however — and  with  good  reason — that  the  Command's  main 
task  could  be  achieved  successfully  if  only  we  could  overcome  the 
handicaps  under  which,  so  far,  the  bomber  force  had  labored  in  vain. 
These  were,  primarily,  lack  of  suitable  aircraft  in  sufficient  number, 
absence  of  effective  navigational  aids,  and  a  serious  deficiency  of  trained 
crews.  Moreover,  the  handicaps  were  not  only  due  to  lack  of  material 
and  trained  personal,  as  there  were  technical  and  tactical  problems 
affecting  the  employment  of  the  force  which  could  only  be  surmounted  by 
intensive  research,  continual  experiment,  and  unshakeable 

resolution.  "1^3 

Harris  was  correct,  and  through  his  leadership  Bomber  Command 
would  eventually  overcome,  or  at  least  mitigate,  most  of  the  technical 
and  tactical  problems.  What  Bomber  Command  needed  most  in  the  early 
years  was  time:  time  for  British  industry  to  produce  the  Lancaster  four- 
engine  bomber  in  large  numbers;  time  to  develop  and  field  navigation 
aids  and  target-marking  tactics;  and  time  for  an  aircrew  training 
expansion  scheme  to  bear  fruit.  But  as  much  as  Harris  would  have 
preferred  to  wait  for  the  force  to  mature  and  become  fit  for  its  purpose, 
he  was  acutely  aware  of  what  his  government  and  country  expected  from 
Bomber  Command. 

As  Harris  noted  in  Bomber  Command,  "this  then  was  the  force  with 
which  1  had  to  begin  an  immediate  offensive  against  Germany;  it  was  also 

Biddle,  Rhetoric  and  Reality  in  Air  Warfare,  178-186. 

Arthur  Harris,  Despatch  on  War  Operations:  23rd  February,  1942  to  8th  May,  1945. 
Ed.  Sebastian  Cox  (London:  Frank  Cass,  1995),  8. 

184  Arthur  Harris,  Bomber  Offensive  (London:  Collins,  1947),  70-75. 
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the  only  force  in  the  west  which  then  could  take  any  offensive  action  at 
all  against  Germany,  our  only  means  of  getting  at  the  enemy  in  a  way 
that  would  hurt  at  all."  Moreover,  it  was  the  most  tangible  way  of 
demonstrating  Allied  resolve  and  support  to  the  Russians.  "The 
importance  of  beginning  the  offensive  as  soon  as  possible  could  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  bomber  offensive,  or  rather  what  could  be  made  of  it, 
was  the  only  means  we  had  of  actively  helping  the  Russians,  who, 
though  the  German  offensive  in  Russia  had  been  halted,  had  every 
appearance  of  being  in  extremis.” 

Finally,  from  an  institutional  standpoint,  the  RAF  knew  its 
reputation  was  on  the  line  and  the  only  way  to  secure  the  resources 
necessary  for  its  sustained  growth  was  to  deliver  at  least  some  immediate 
results.  "The  result,"  according  to  Webster  and  Frankland,  "was  that, 
early  in  1942,  the  decision  was  taken  to  press  the  offensive  forward  with 
the  utmost  vigor  at  once.  This  meant  making  continued  use  of  the 
relatively  inefficient  and  under-trained  crews  and  of  reinforcing  them 
with  recruits  who  were  hardly  better  trained  and  who  were  even  more 
inexperienced.  The  consequence,  of  course,  was  that  many  gallant  men 
and  good  machines  were  lost  in  action  and  in  flying  accidents  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  avoided,  but,  if  the  offensive  was  to  be 
maintained  and  increased,  this  was  inevitable. 

Harris  not  only  inherited  a  mandate  to  attack,  but  also  specific 
instructions  regarding  how  and  why  to  do  so.  Due  to  the  prohibitive 
losses  and  poor  results  associated  with  selective  (a  more  accurate 
description  than  "precision")  daylight  bombing,  from  the  fall  of  1941 
onwards.  Bomber  Command  flew  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its 
missions  at  night  and  against  urban  targets. Although  the  distinction 

185  Harris,  Bomber  Offensive,  73-74. 

186  Webster  and  Frankland,  SOAG  Vol  UI,  298-299. 

187  John  Terraine  Time  for  Courage:  The  Royal  Air  Force  in  the  European  War,  1939-1945 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1985),  259-269. 
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may  have  been  lost  on  the  residents  of  Hamburg  or  Cologne,  the  ehange 
was  due  to  a  pragmatie  response  to  operational  problems  and  mirror 
imaging,  not  doetrinal  adherenee  or  strategie  maliee.  As  Harris 
summarized  in  his  Despatch,  "the  strength  of  the  enemy  defenses  made  it 
impraetieable  to  depart  from  the  established  poliey  of  operating  mainly 
by  night.  The  limitations  whieh  this  imposed  on  bombing  aeeuraey 
largely  eontrolled  the  ehoiee  of  targets,  sinee  large  industrial  areas  were 
more  suitable  for  heavy  attaeks  than  individual  faetories  and  plants. 

This  poliey,  although  based  on  the  meager  ehanees  of  direet  hits  on  small 
targets  exeept  under  most  favorable  eonditions,  was  also  supported  by  a 
study  of  the  results  of  German  night  attaeks  on  this  eountry,  whieh 
indieated  that  the  quiekest  and  most  eeonomieal  way  of  aehieving  the 
aims  of  the  offensive  was  to  devastate  in  turn  the  large  industrial  eities  of 
Germany. 

The  Air  Ministry  aeeordingly  reverse-engineered  its  strategy  to  fit 
the  operational  reality.  It  issued  a  poliey  direetive  on  14  February 
1942 — ten  days  before  Harris  assumed  eommand — direeting  Bomber 
Command  "to  foeus  attaeks  on  the  morale  of  the  enemy  eivil  population, 
and,  in  partieular,  of  the  industrial  workers."  This  directive  codified  into 
strategy  a  September  1941  Air  Staff  paper  that  asserted  "the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  attack  on  a  town  area  is  to  break  the  morale  of  the  population 
which  occupies  it.  To  ensure  this  we  must  achieve  two  things;  first,  we 
must  make  the  town  physically  uninhabitable  and,  secondly,  we  must 
make  the  people  conscious  of  constant  personal  danger.  The  immediate 
aim,  is  therefore,  twofold,  namely,  to  produce  (i)  destruction,  and  (ii)  the 
fear  of  death. 

Arthur  Harris  accepted  this  mission  wholeheartedly  and  without 
hesitation,  to  include  the  strategy  guiding  it  and  the  means  required  to 


188  Harris,  Despatch,  7. 
185  Harris,  Despatch,  7. 
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execute  it.  In  his  words,  "my  primary  authorized  task  was  therefore  clear 
beyond  doubt:  to  inflict  the  most  severe  material  damage  on  German 
industrial  cities.  This,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  force  then 
available,  was  indeed  a  formidable  task.  Nevertheless,  it  was  possible, 
but  only  if  the  force  could  be  expanded  and  re-equipped  as  planned,  and 
if  its  whole  weight  could  be  devoted  to  the  main  task  with  the  very 
minimum  of  diversions. This  paragraph  neatly  encapsulates  the 
major  issues,  from  city  bombing  to  diversions,  that  would  pre-occupy 
Harris  and  embroil  him  in  heated  disputes  with  his  superiors  as  well  as 
with  posterity.  Although  Harris  would  transform  his  command's 
capabilities,  "the  guiding  assumptions  about  how  Bomber  Command 
could  be  used  most  effectively  were  never  really  challenged."  It  is  these 
unchallenged  guiding  assumptions,  derived  largely  from  Britain's 
experience  in  the  First  World  War,  that  provide  the  key  to  understanding 
the  coherency  of  British  policy,  strategy,  and  operations  in  the  Second. 
Translating  Policy  Objectives  into  Coherent  Strategy  and  Operations 
Churchill,  Harris,  Portal,  and  the  rest  of  Britain's  wartime 
decision-making  elite  all  had  personal  experience  fighting  in  World  War  I; 
and  this  shared  memory  provided  a  powerful  and  indelible  metaphor. 

This  metaphor,  even  if  unspoken,  framed  how  these  men  understood 
their  second  global  war,  managed  its  uncertainty,  and  served  as  a 
diagnostic  tool  for  decision  making.  As  Yuen  Foong  Khong  notes,  "when 
analogies  are  used  to  define  the  situation  and  evaluate  the  options  in  the 
way  indicated,  they  'introduce  choice  propensities  into  an  actor's  decision 
making':  they  predispose  the  actor  toward  certain  policy  options  and  turn 
him  away  from  others. phe  "certain  policy  option"  that  Churchill, 


Harris,  Despatch,  7. 
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Harris,  et  al.,  turned  away  from  was  the  attrition  strategy  Haig  used  to 
win  World  War  I. 

The  strategie  pessimism  that  afflieted  Britain  in  1917-1918  earned 
over  through  1939  and  beyond.  It  was  not  that  British  statesmen  and 
soldiers  did  not  want  to  win  the  war,  but  they  saw  little  differenee 
between  winning  in  the  style  of  1918  and  losing.  The  strategie 
imperative  was  still  to  win,  but  win  while  avoiding  the  high  easualties 
thought  to  be  inevitable  with  a  large  eommitment  of  ground  forees  to  the 
eontinent.  British  poliey  makers  sought  relief  through  the  eounter- 
metaphor  of  Britain's  traditional  maritime  bloekade  strategy,  but 
bloekades  are  slow  and  expensive  to  maintain  against  a  eontinental 
enemy  as  powerful  as  Germany.  The  RAF's  vision  of  strategie  bombing 
promised  to  reeoneile  the  metaphors  into  a  eoherent  strategy  that  would 
win  the  war,  win  it  relatively  quiekly,  and  at  low  eost — at  least  in  lives. 

British  strategie-bombing  theory  rejeeted  Haig's  eoneept  of  the 
struetured  battle  as  outlined  in  the  1909  Field  Serviee  Regulations. 
Beeause  bombers  eould  quite  literally  bypass  the  enemy's  fielded  forees, 
the  RAF  believed  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  FSR's  long  and 
eostly  "wearing-out  fight."  Then  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  (CAS)  Hugh 
Trenehard  formally  stated  in  1928  that  "the  objeet  to  be  sought  by  air 
aetion  will  be  to  paralyze  from  the  very  outset  the  enemy's  produetive 
eenters  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  sort  and  to  stop  all 
eommunieations  and  transportation.  jn  addition  to  indireetly  striking 
the  enemy's  army,  strategie  bombing  would  also  direetly  attaek  the 
enemy's  morale  and  national  will.  Many  theorists,  both  RAF  and  eivilian, 
"assumed  the  intoleranee  of  the  eivilian  population  for  the  disruption  of 
their  normal  routines.  Disruption  would  lead  to  ehaos,  partieularly 
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among  the  lower  elasses,  and  sueh  ehaos  would  lead  to  the  loss  of 
government  eontrol — perhaps  revolution. 

The  failure  of  strategie  bombing  to  deliver  its  pre-war  promises 
revealed  the  RAF's  strategy  and  operations  to  be  ineoherent  with 
Britain's  politieal  objeetives.  The  poliey  makers  were  dissatisfied,  and  "it 
was  preeisely  beeause  the  Air  Staff  pereeived  the  need  to  still  the  doubts 
being  expressed  about  the  effeetiveness  of  the  bomber  offensive  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  others  that  Harris  was  appointed  as  C-in-C  Bomber 
Command. 

Harris's  level  of  devotion  to  strategie  bombing  theory  remains  open 
to  debate.  As  pragmatie  as  he  was  determined,  it  is  doubtful  that  Harris 
ever  fully  embraeed  the  RAF's  pre-war  strategie  evangelism. 

Nevertheless,  his  experience  from  1939-40  as  a  bomber  group 
commander  grounded  him  fully  in  reality.  His  comments,  albeit  in 
hindsight,  resemble  Douglas  Haig's  determination,  common  sense,  and 
doctrinal  confidence,  but  without  Haig's  perpetual  optimism.  Harris 
recorded  his  initial  strategic  assessment  upon  taking  command  in  early 
1942.  He  believed  that  Britain's  only  option  "was  to  get  at  Germany  by 
the  only  means  left  to  us,  which  was  by  the  bombing  offensive.  1  most 
certainly  regarded  this,  not  only  as  the  only  alternative  then  available  to 
us,  but  also  as  an  entirely  practicable  method  of  beating  the  enemy, 
provided  only  that  we  got  on  quickly  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
enemy's  counter-measures. "^^7  yet  Harris  felt  compelled  to  apply  an 
immediate  caveat: 

But  in  the  light  of  our  experience  1  was  not  at  all  happy 
about  our  ability  to  beat  the  enemy's  growing  defenses;  we 
ourselves  seemed  to  have  been  quick  enough  in  finding 
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methods  of  confusing  or  beating  off  the  German  attacks  on 
Britain,  by  interfering  with  the  enemy's  radio  beams  for 
navigation  at  night,  by  starting  dummy  fires,  and  later  on  by 
equipping  our  night  fighters  with  the  first  of  the  radar 
devices  which  enabled  them  to  find  the  bombers  in  the  dark. 

I  did  not  then  have  that  high  regard  for  the  ability  of  our 
scientists  that  I  subsequently  acquired  as  the  war 
progressed  and  as  I  saw  their  inventions  pull  us  time  and 
again  out  of  a  mess.^^® 

For  Harris,  the  question  was  not  whether  the  strategy  of  attrition 
was  correct,  but  whether  or  not  the  nation  would  have  the  wisdom  and 
will  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  see  the  strategy  through  to  victory.  He 
agreed  with  the  pre-war  air  power  advocates  that  the  enemy's  army  could 
and  should  be  bypassed;  but,  unlike  them,  he  saw  no  shortcuts  to 
victory.  Not  unlike  Haig's  concept  of  attrition,  Harris  viewed  strategic 
bombing  as  a  wearing-out  battle  against  both  the  enemy's  capability  and 
willingness  to  wage  war — which  one  crumbled  first  was,  to  him, 
immaterial.  Harris  was  certain  "that  a  bomber  offensive  of  adequate 
weight  and  the  right  kind  of  bombs  would,  if  continued  for  long  enough, 
be  something  that  no  country  in  the  world  could  endure."  He 
therefore  considered  anything  that  diverted  resources  from  building  the 
bomber  offensive  to  its  "adequate  weight"  as  a  form  of  strategic  infidelity 
that  would  only  delay  ending  the  war.^oo 

It  was  this  conviction,  that  he  absolutely  had  the  correct  strategy 
to  meet  Britain's  dual  policy  objectives  of  achieving  victory  and 
minimizing  casualties,  that  led  to  his  strategic  myopia  and  fueled  the 
frustration  that  so  permeates  his  wartime  correspondence  and  memoirs. 
If  Haig's  Final  Dispatch  come  across  as  a  triumphal  "I  told  you  so,"  then 
Harris's  Despatch  and  book  reflect  an  anguished  "if  only  you  had  listened 
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to  me."  This  despair  is  illustrated  by  the  following  long  passage  from 
Bomber  Offensive: 

It  is  an  obvious  and  most  eertain  eonelusion  that  if  we  had 
had  the  force  we  used  in  1944  a  year  earlier,  and  if  we  had 
then  been  allowed  to  use  it  together  with  the  whole  American 
bomber  force,  and  without  interruption,  Germany  would 
have  been  defeated  outright  by  bombing  as  Japan  was;  the 
two  atom  bombs  only  added  three  per  cent  to  the  already 
existing  devastation,  and  their  use  against  two  cities  merely 
gave  the  Japanese,  as  all  American  authorities  agree,  a 
pretext  for  immediate  surrender  when  they  had  already  been 
defeated  by  area  bombing  of  the  same  kind  as  that  used 
against  Germany.  To  have  had  the  force  we  built  up  in  1944 
a  year  earlier  would  have  been  perfectly  feasible,  and  this  is 
not  an  absurd  speculation  like  wondering  what  aircraft  could 
have  done  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  We  were  only  prevented 
from  having  that  force  by  the  fact  that  the  Allied  War  leaders 
did  not  have  enough  faith  in  strategic  bombing.  As  a  result, 
the  two  older  services  were  able  to  employ  a  large  part  of  the 
nation's  war  effort  and  industrial  capacity  in  the  production 
and  use  of  their  older  weapons,  and  were  also  able,  when  the 
older  weapons  failed,  to  get  what  amounted  to  more  than 
half  our  existing  bomber  force  for  their  own  purposes. 

Thus,  Harris  rates  as  Slightly  Effective  for  how  well  he  translated 

policy  objectives  into  coherent  strategy  and  operations  in  support  of 

Britain's  national  strategy.  When  he  took  command,  Harris  assumed 

responsibility  for  a  strategy  and  operations  that  were  still  largely 

incoherent  with  policy.  Harris  discarded  lingering  pre-war  theoretical 

notions  and  embraced  a  strategy  of  attrition  designed  to  wear  down 

Germany's  military  capability  and  national  morale.  By  doing  so,  he 

realigned  strategic  bombing  strategy  and  operations  to  support  a 

national  strategy  to  win  the  war,  yet  without  the  national  bloodletting 

that  characterized  World  War  I.  His  strategic  determination,  however, 

approached  obstinacy  when  it  came  to  adapting  his  long-term  strategy  to 

meet  intermediate  and  competing  national- strategic  goals. 

Balancing  Doctrinal  Adherence  with  Flexible  Adaptation 
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As  the  official  historians  succinctly  noted,  Arthur  Harris  "was  a 

man  of  strong  convictions  and  unshakeable  determination,"  but  one  who 

viewed  any  idea  that  differed  from  his  own  as  a  "mere  obstruction.  "202 

These  traits  were  among  his  greatest  strengths  during  the  dark  days  of 

1942  and  1943  when  he  had  to  build  up  Bomber  Command,  while 

simultaneously  risking  its  destruction  every  night  as  Britain's  only 

offensive  capability.  On  the  other  hand,  Harris's  determination  tended 

towards  obstinacy  and  strategic  tunnel-vision  when  the  war's  fortunes 

expanded  Britain's  strategic  obligations  and  opportunities. 

As  noted  previously,  Harris  took  over  a  Bomber  Command  that 

was  literally  and  figuratively  in  crisis.  Unfit  for  its  purpose  due  to 

shortcomings  in  aircraft,  aircrew,  and  methods,  strategic  and 

institutional  imperatives  compelled  Bomber  Command  to  attack 

relentlessly  rather  than  prudently.  Eschewing  caution,  Harris  sought  a 

dramatic  demonstration  of  Bomber  Command's  capabilities  and — more 

importantly — its  potential  if  properly  resourced. 

Supremely  confident  that  his  command's  hitherto  disappointing 

results  were  due  to  too  little,  not  too  much,  doctrinal  adherence,  he 

gathered  every  aircraft  and  crew  he  could  muster  until  he  could  launch 

1,000  bombers  in  a  single  raid.  In  gambling  terms,  Harris  "doubled 

down"  on  Bomber  Command  and  strategic  bombing,  betting  that 

concentrating  aircraft  in  time  and  space  over  the  target  area  would 

overwhelm  the  German  air  defenses. According  to  David  Lonsdale, 

There  can  be  no  finer  example  of  an  act  of  moral  courage 
than  Arthur  'Bomber'  Harris'  'Millennium'  raid  against 
Cologne  in  May  1942.  In  an  effort  to  prove  the  value  of 
Bomber  Command,  Harris  brought  together  virtually  his 
entire  bomber  force,  including  reserves,  in  one  attack.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  Bomber  Command  was  taking  significant 
losses  on  most  big  raids.  The  Official  History  describes  the 
risks  involved:  "such  a  bold  action  might  produce  a  great 
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triumph,  but,  if  anything  went  wrong,  the  disaster  might  well 
be  irremediable".  John  Terraine's  assessment  of  this 
deeision  is  undoubtedly  eorreet:  "Harris'  ealm,  deliberate 
deeision  to  stake  his  whole  foree  and  its  future,  on  the  night 
of  May  30/31,  showed  the  true  quality  of  eommand."204 

Harris's  gamble  paid  off,  not  for  the  strike's  material  effeet  on  the 

Germans,  but  for  its  psyehologieal  impaet  on  the  Allies.  "Harris  had 

done  what  he  had  set  out  to  do;  he  had  eaptured  the  imagination  of  the 

British  and  Ameriean  publie,  he  had  exhilarated  his  Command,  and  he 

won  the  unreserved  admiration  of  the  Prime  Minister,  thus  saving  the 

bomber  offensive  for  a  yet  more  vigorous  future.  Churehill  told  him: 

'This  proof  of  the  growing  power  of  the  British  Bomber  Foree  is  also  the 

herald  of  what  Germany  will  reeeive,  eity  by  eity,  from  now  on.'"205 

Harris  subsequently  showed  a  eertain  readiness  to  adapt  doetrine 

to  meet  eireumstanees,  but  only  within  rather  narrow  parameters.  For 

instanee,  he  tolerated  deviations  from  urban  area  bombing,  sueh  as  the 

raids  on  the  Nazi  roeket  development  site  at  Peenemiinde  or  the  Ruhr 

dams,  as  long  as  the  bombers  remained  under  his  eommand,  the  raids 

were  isolated  events,  and  they  still  fit  within  his  overall  strategy  of 

wearing  out  Germany's  military  eapabilities  and  national  will.^o^  what 

he  eould  not  eountenanee,  however,  was  the  diversion  of  bombers  under 

his  eommand  to  other  theaters  and  missions.  As  Peter  Gray  observes,  "it 

is  elear  that,  to  Harris  at  least,  any  utilization  of  Bomber  Command 

aireraft,  erews,  or  senior  personnel  for  other  tasks  was  an  unneeessary 

diversion  from  the  true  mission  of  the  area  bombing  of  Germany.  And  it 

would  provoke  inevitable  protest  even  though  the  priorities  had  been  set 

by  the  prime  minister,  the  Chiefs,  or  the  Combined  Chiefs. 
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The  diversion  of  heavy  bombers  to  support  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantie  partieularly  ineensed  Harris.  He  pointed  out  eorreetly  that 
bombing  U-boat  bases  on  the  Freneh  eoast  was  as  futile  as  it  was 
eostly — the  RAF  simply  did  not  possess  the  eapability  to  penetrate  the 
reinforeed  eonerete  struetures,  even  if  it  had  been  able  to  hit  them. 

Harris  even  had  valid  eause  to  eomplain  about  the  diversion  of  over  500 
aireraft  and  erews  to  Coastal  Command  in  1942.  Administratively  losing 
the  equivalent  of  28  bomber  squadrons  unquestionably  inhibited  his 
strategy,  and  he  would  have  been  negligent  as  C-in-C  if  he  had  failed  to 
protest.  Harris's  real  problem,  however,  was  not  that  he  eomplained,  but 
the  manner  in  whieh  he  did  so.  His  penehant  for  hyperbole  and  sareasm 
undermined  his  message  and  desensitized  his  audienee  to  even  his 
legitimate  grievanees.  A  perfeet  example  was  Harris's  letter  to  Churehill 
eomplaining  about  the  diversion  of  bombers  for  maritime  duty  in  whieh 
he  deseribed  Coastal  Command  "as  merely  an  obstaele  to  vietory."208 

Sebastian  Cox  points  out  the  strategie  flaw  in  Harris's  argument. 
"He  did  not  explain  how  the  population,  ineluding  his  aircrews,  were  to 
be  fed,  or  his  aircraft  fueled,  if  the  U-boat  war  was  lost,  nor  did  he 
explain  how  fighting  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  could  be  avoided.  Harris  in 
this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  would  have  done  better  to  eschew 
hyperbole,  and  limit  himself  to  a  considered  exposition  of  the  impact  on 
his  Command  of  such  diversions.  But  that  very  single-mindedness 
which  was  to  prove  such  an  asset  in  pulling  his  Command  together  and 
focusing  it  on  its  task  also  did  not  permit  him  to  develop  the  broadness 
of  vision  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  coin."209  this  case  and  in  others, 
Harris  exhibited  signs  of  "that  strength  of  character"  that  Clausewitz 
warned  "turns  into  obstinacy  as  soon  as  a  man  resists  another  point  of 
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view  not  from  a  superior  insight  or  attaehment  to  some  higher  prineiple, 
but  beeause  he  objects  instinctively. 

This  duality  in  Harris's  eharaeter  results  in  his  aggregate  rating  of 
Competent  for  his  ability  to  balanee  doetrinal  adherenee  with  flexible 
adaptation  in  support  of  Britain's  national  strategy.  Nobody  ever 
doubted  Harris's  determination  and  eourage  of  eonvietion;  indeed,  they 
faetored  heavily  in  his  seleetion  as  Bomber  Command  C-in-C.  He  had 
faith  in  his  interpretation  of  strategie  bombing  doetrine  and  sueeeeded  in 
eonvineing  others  to  follow  his  vision,  as  evident  in  the  British  publie's 
and  Churehill's  reaetions  to  the  Thousand  Plane  Raids.  This  same 
determination,  unfortunately,  blinded  Harris  to  appreeiate  any  strategie 
perspeetive  other  than  his  own.  Without  Arthur  Harris,  the  moribund 
Bomber  Command  of  1941  would  have  never  survived  to  beeome  the 
Leviathan  of  1945.  The  irony  was  that  Harris's  obstinaey  and  petulanee 
toward  his  superiors  nearly  deprived  Bomber  Command  of  its  leader  just 
at  it  approaehed  its  zenith. 

Nurturing  Relationships  with  Higher  Civil  and  Military  Authorities 

Arthur  Harris  was  not  a  man  to  nurture  relationships  with  anyone, 
even  those  for  whom  he  worked.  This  was  due  both  to  his  traditional 
view  of  eommand  and  his  iraseible  personality.  Harris  was  volatile  if  he 
felt  others  had  infringed  upon  his  eommand  prerogatives  or  undermined 
his  strategy,  and  he  was  positively  eombustible  if  he  inferred  both  were 
being  threatened.  Yet  for  all  the  effort  Harris  invested  in  expressing  his 
indignation,  his  aetions  exhibited  little  of  the  shirking  behavior  deseribed 
by  Feaver  and  demonstrated  by  Douglas  Haig.  Harris  was  undoubtedly  a 
diffieult  agent,  but  was  not  disloyal  to  his  prineipal. 

Having  begun  his  eareer  within  an  army  organizational  eulture 
dominated  by  Douglas  Haig,  the  FSR,  and  a  "man-on-the-spot" 
leadership  philosophy,  it  should  be  not  surprising  that  Harris  viewed 
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command  autonomy  as  being  sacrosanct.  He  saw  the  proper  role  of  a 
higher  headquarters  to  be  one  of  providing  broad  guidance,  allocating 
resources,  and  enabling  the  decisions  of  their  subordinate  commanders. 
When  a  senior  Air  Staff  officer  himself,  he  claimed  to  have  "stopped 
subordinates  from  writing  to  Commanders-in-Chief  staying  that  they 
were  'directed'  to  say  this,  that,  and  the  other.  1  looked  upon 
Commanders-in-Chief  in  the  field  as  responsible  people  who  were  not  to 
be  bothered  by  the  trumpery  opinions  of  young  Jacks-in-office  who  felt 
that  they  could  blow  themselves  up  with  the  full  authority  of  the  Air 
Council."  He  further  claimed,  however,  that  "the  same  thing  began  again 
when  I  left  the  Air  Ministry  and  was  myself  a  Commander-in-Chief."  21 1 

While  Harris  may  have  genuinely  believed  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
had  struck  the  right  balance  between  staff  and  command,  Sebastian  Cox 
is  probably  correct  that  "it  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  if  the  ideal  of  harmonious 
relations  can  ever  exist  in  practice.  The  reason  for  that  is  simple:  it  is 
the  C-in-C's  job  to  fight  the  enemy  and  therefore  to  battle,  and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly,  for  the  resources  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  Those  resources 
can  only  be  allocated  to  him  by  the  politicians  and  staff  in  the  Ministry. 
The  Ministry,  however,  has  to  deal  with  more  than  one  C-in-C  and, 
needless  to  say,  such  resources  are  never  infinite  and  seldom  even 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  on  them.  There  are  therefore 
the  inherent  seeds  of  a  combative  relationship  present  from  the  start. 

No  issue  strained  Harris's  relationship  with  his  higher  authorities 
more  than  target  selection.  Harris  believed  there  was  one,  and  only  one, 
proper  targeting  selection  and  this  was  night  area  bombing  of  Germany's 
industrial  cities.  He  aggressively  resisted  any  form  of  selective  targeting 
of  specific  sectors  of  the  German  war  economy  such  as  ball  bearings,  oil, 
or  aircraft  engines.  He  derisively  called  such  schemes  "panaceas,"  nicely 
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captured  in  one  of  his  many  wartime  letters  on  the  subjeet:  "I  do  not 
believe  in  'panaeea'  targets,  eg  oil,  rubber,  ball  bearings.  Speeializing  on 
one  sueh  means  that  the  enemy  eoneentrates  all  his  defenses,  and 
nothing  else  in  Germany  ineluding  morale  and  housing  is  likely  to  suffer. 
If  the  'panaeea'  fails  all  is  lost.  Finally  1  distrust  experts  and  speeialists 
on  'panaeea'  eommodities...for  example  a  fortnight  after  we  were  told 
Germany  was  nearly  on  the  roeks  for  oil  she  staged  the  biggest  eampaign 
in  history  [Russia]  using  billions  of  gallons.  Not  even  the  'oily  boys' 
attempted  to  laugh  that  off.  They  just  hid  their  heads  for  a  spell  and  now 
raise  the  same  song  again.  "2i3 

Crities  have  offered  various  explanations  for  the  souree  of  Harris's 
intransigenee,  to  inelude  overeonfidenee,  insuffieient  "eognitive  eapaeity," 
and  psyehologieal  dysfunetion.2i4.  Missing  from  these  eritiques  is  a 
diseussion  of  the  purpose  of  his  intransigenee,  whieh  was  the 
management  of  war's  uneertainty.  Harris  was  a  pragmatist,  but  one 
whose  mastery  of  the  meehanies  of  war  was  streaked  with  pessimism. 

He  did  not  rejeet  attaeking  “panaeea”  targets  beeause  he  was  too 
Pollyannaish,  dumb,  or  pathologieal  to  understand  industrial  web- 
theory,  but  beeause  he  was  too  well-informed  to  ignore  the  praetieal 
diffieulties  of  exeeuting  it.  His  eommon  sense  told  him  that  any  of  the 
seleetive  targeting  strategies  required  a  synergy  of  preeision  intelligenee, 
engagement,  and  persistenee  that  was  beyond  Bomber  Command's 
eapabilities,  at  least  until  1945. 

When  Harris  and  Portal  rhetorieally  sparred  in  their  infamous 
"demi-offieial"  eorrespondenee  over  targeting,  their  debates  were  largely 
aeademie.  Whether  Harris  direeted  a  thousand  bombers  to  bomb  the  rail 
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lines  in  Cologne  seleetively  or  to  area-bomb  the  eity  eenter,  the  results 
would  have  been  virtually  indistinguishable,  espeeially  for  those  on  the 
ground.  As  the  offieial  historians  eoneede,  "for  a  long  period,  the 
strategie  air  offensive  was  plaeed  in  the  eireumstanees  of  a  vieious  eyele 
in  whieh  it  seareely  mattered  whether  the  bombing  poliey  was  general  or 
seleetive.  For  that  reason,  it  eannot  be  established  that,  in  their  dispute 
with  Sir  Arthur  Harris  on  this  issue,  the  Air  Staff  was  right  and  he  was 
wrong.  On  the  eontrary,  whatever  the  theoretieal  merits  of  the  argument 
may  have  been,  it  was  Sir  Arthur  Harris  who  showed  the  more  realistie 
appreeiation  of  the  possibilities. 

Aeeording  to  prineipal-agent  theory,  however,  it  does  not  matter 
whose  "appreeiation  of  the  possibilities"  is  more  realistie.  As  the  agent, 
Harris's  responsibility  was  to  exeeute  the  mission  given  to  him  by  Portal, 
his  prineipal.  To  aet  otherwise  would  be  shirking.  Many,  to  inelude  the 
offieial  historians,  have  suggested  that  Portal  should  have  fired  Harris  for 
his  insubordinate  attitude. But  did  sueh  eandid,  even  inflammatory, 
private  exehanges  aetually  rise  to  the  level  of  shirking?  Harris  was 
ineensed  at  the  mere  suggestion,  as  the  offieial  historians  duly  note  from 
one  of  his  letters  to  Portal:  '"It  has  always  been  my  eustom',  he  wrote,  'to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  my  views  aeross,  but,  when  the  deeision 
is  made  1  earry  it  out  to  the  utmost  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  1  am 
sorry',  he  said,  'that  you  should  doubt  this,  and  surprised  indeed  if  you 
ean  point  to  any  preeedent  in  support  of  your  statement. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  BBSU  at  the  time,  and  historians  ever 
sinee,  have  speeifieally  investigated  whether  Bomber  Command  eould 
have  done  more  in  support  of  the  offieially  sanetioned  seleetive-targeting 
sehemes,  and  the  answer  is  generally  negative.  As  Cox  eoneludes,  there 
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were  only  a  "relatively  small  number  of  oeeasions  when  the  weather  was 
good  but  oil  targets  were  not  hit,  and  it  follows  from  this  that,  given  the 
faetor  of  taetieal  eonditions  as  well  as  the  weather,  it  is  diffieult  to  eonviet 
Harris  eonvineingly"  of  shirking. 

As  with  any  prineipal-agent  relationship,  moreover,  Harris's 
superiors  share  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  failing  to  monitor  their 
subordinate  more  effeetively.  Cox  points  out  that  the  Pointblank 
Direetive,  whieh  prioritized  targeting  the  German  aireraft  industry,  was 
ambiguous  if  not  eontradietory,  "and  allowed  Harris  not  only  to  eontinue 
area  attaeks  in  general,  but  also  to  extend  them  to  Berlin.  Noble 
Frankland  also  eommented  that  'when  later  the  Air  Staff  began  to 
eomplain  that  Sir  Arthur  Harris  was  not  taking  part  in  the  attaek  on  the 
German  Air  Foree  they  only  had  themselves  to  blame,  beeause  they  eould 
have  issued  a  mueh  elearer  direetive  on  10  June  [1943].'"22o 

The  Air  Ministry,  furthermore,  was  not  timid  in  providing  guidanee. 
During  his  tenure  as  C-in-C,  the  Air  Ministry  sent  Harris  62  formal 
instruetions  regarding  the  eonduet  of  the  bomber  offensive,  in  addition  to 
eountless  lesser  memoranda  and  other  examples  of  miero-management. 
With  this  pieture  in  mind,  one  may  read  with  some  sympathy  Harris's 
eomplaint  to  Portal  of  "the  endless  suggestions  I  get  for  dispersing  the 
effort  of  this  Command,  the  mere  rebuttal  of  whieh  beeomes  a  weariness 
to  the  flesh. "221  Harris  would  have  eertainly  eoneurred  with  J.F.C. 

Fuller's  eaustie  predietion  that,  uneheeked,  "the  staff  beeomes  an  all- 
eontrolling  bureaueraey,  a  paper  oetopus  squirting  ink  and  wriggling  its 
tentaeles  into  every  eorner."222 
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Thus,  perhaps  counter-intuitively,  Harris  overall  rates  as 
Competent  for  his  ability  to  nurture  relationships  with  higher  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  support  of  Britain's  national  strategy.  The  "demi- 
official"  correspondence  between  Harris  and  Portal  continues  to  exert  a 
magnetic  pull  on  historians,  but  the  letters  reflect  an  agent  who  was  a 
disgruntled  servant,  not  a  disloyal  shirker.  Although  guilty  of  hyperbole, 
Harris's  incendiary  exchanges  with  Portal  resulted  in  lots  of  smoke,  but 
very  little  fire.  As  Gray  concludes,  "although  Harris  was  vociferous  in  his 
objections  to  any  deviation,  or  diversion,  from  his  course  of  action. 
Bomber  Command  carried  out  the  tasks  broadly  as  directed;  this  was 
especially  evident  during  Overlord.  This  may  not  always  have  been  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  in  the  air  staff,  but  that  did  not  necessarily  give  serious 
grounds  for  considering  removing  Harris  from  command.  "^23 
Nurturing  Relationships  with  Subordinate  Commanders  and  Warriors 
Arthur  Harris's  reputation  as  a  leader  suffers  from  his  reclusive 
command  style,  acerbic  correspondence,  and  sardonic  wit  demonstrated 
by  the  anecdote  that  introduces  this  chapter.  He  appears  to  be  not  a 
very  nice  man,  as  well  as  one  who  conducted  a  campaign  that  was 
decidedly  not  nice.  There  was  much  more,  however,  going  on  behind  his 
habitual  glower.  As  his  critic  Max  Hastings  concedes,  "those  who  seek  to 
present  him  simply  as  a  latter-day  'Donkey,'  indifferent  to  casualties,  do 
him  an  injustice.  He  was  passionately  concerned  to  give  every  man  in 
his  command  the  best  possible  chance  of  survival.  "^24 

Harris  presents  a  classic  case  of  how  conventions  of  the  present 
obscure  our  view  of  the  past.  As  Dan  Todman  explains,  "for  much  of  the 
twentieth  century,  studies  of  the  generals  tended  to  be  biographically 
based:  they  examined  the  personal  qualities  of  the  High  Command  in 
effort  to  divine  their  abilities.  Much  passion  was  expended  on  whether 
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they  were  niee  or  nasty  men.  This  sort  of  history  as  Blind  Date  makes  a 
fundamental  mistake  about  the  nature  of  eommand — whether  these  men 
are  personally  sympathetie  to  later  generations  bears  little  relationship  to 
whether  they  were  good  eommanders  at  the  time."^^^ 

Harris's  eommand  style  was  authoritative  and  direetive,  best 
summarized  in  the  words  he  used  to  rebut  Portal's  suggestion  that 
Harris's  laek  of  enthusiasm  for  the  oil  plan  would  rub  off  on  his  staff.  "I 
do  not  give  my  staff  views,  I  give  them  orders.  They  do  and  always  have 
done  exaetly  what  1  tell  them  to.  1  have  told  them  to  miss  no  opportunity 
of  proseeuting  the  oil  plan,  and  they  have  missed  no  worth  while  (sic) 
opportunity. "226  Harris's  headquarters  routine  was  formal  and  seripted. 
As  Probert  deseribes  it,  "invariably  his  working  day  began  with  the 
Operations  Room  eonferenee  at  whieh  he  appeared,  sat  at  his  little  table 
without  a  word  or  smile,  and  expeeted  and  got  the  punetual  attendanee 
of  those  he  wanted  to  eonsult.  There  was  trouble  if  the  right  man  was 
not  there  or  not  ready  to  reply.  Then  as  soon  as  the  eonferenee  was  over 
he  left  the  room  without  another  word  or  smile;  it  was  rare  to  see  him 
again,  exeept  by  appointment."  Harris  pieked  the  night's  targets, 
approved  numbers  of  aireraft,  aireraft  bomb  loads,  and  times  on  target, 
and  made  the  final  weather  go /  no-go  eall;  the  rest  he  left  for  his  staff  and 
subordinate  eommanders  to  work  out. 227 

The  pressure  upon  Harris  was  intense.  It  is  diffieult  to  identify 
another  eommander  who  had  to  make  sueh  life-or-death  deeisions  so 
often  or  for  so  long.  Writing  of  the  disastrous  Nuremberg  raid  of  Mareh 
1944,  Martin  Middlebrook  reminds  us  "Bomber  Command  was  not  run 
by  a  eommittee  or  board  but  by  one  man... Hindsight  gives  us  the  ability 
to  judge  that  Harris  was  solely  to  blame  for  the  deeision  to  mount  this 
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raid  and  then  persist  with  it,  but  hindsight  does  not  give  us  the  right  to 
be  overeritieal.  An  admiral  might  fight  one  major  battle  in  his  lifetime.  A 
general  might  fight  three  sueh  battles.  Harris  eommitted  the  whole  of  his 
front  line  foree  to  eombat  approximately  ten  times  in  eaeh  month  for 
three  and  a  quarter  years. "228 

Harris  was  an  even  more  remote  and  imposing  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Bomber  Command  rank  and  file.  While  it  is  not  aeeurate  that  he 
never  visited  his  units,  he  did  not  do  it  very  often.  But  when  he  did 
eireulate  among  his  Airmen,  it  was  to  eonvey  strength  and  purpose,  not 
warmth  and  sympathy.  Probert  reeords  one  Bomber  Command  veteran's 
remembranees  of  a  Harris  visit.  "The  C-in-C  spoke  in  the  Briefing  Room 
for  some  ten  minutes,  telling  the  men  how  proud  they  should  feel  to  be 
the  only  fighting  men  who  were  able  to  hit  baek  at  the  Hun.  He  knew  it 
was  rough,  and  it  would  get  a  lot  rougher.  He  finished  saying,  '1  want 
you  to  look  at  the  man  on  either  side  of  you.  In  six  months'  time  only 
one  in  three  will  be  left,  but  if  you  are  the  lueky  one  1  promise  you  this. 
You  will  be  two  ranks  higher.'  As  he  strode  towards  the  door  there  was 
strumming  on  the  table  tops,  the  Poles  [flying  with  the  RAF]  started  to 
eheer  and  soon  everyone  was  joining  in;  there  seemed  to  be  genuine 
affeetion  for  the  man  who  had  just  told  them  he  would  send  them  over 
Germany  again  and  again  until,  finally,  only  one  in  three  remained.  "229 

This  self-imposed  physieal  isolation  and  emotional  detaehment  was 
probably  neeessary  for  Harris  to  exeeute  his  strategy  of  attrition 
sueeessfully.  Mutual  trust  and  respeet  were  a  neeessity,  while  mutual 
affeetion  was  a  luxury  better  left  for  post-war  reunions.  Where  Harris 
fully  demonstrated  his  eoneern  for  those  under  his  eommand  was  his 
relentless  advoeaey  on  their  behalf.  He  used  his  teehnieal  mastery  and 
rhetorieal  prowess  to  pressure  the  Air  Ministry  for  better  aireraft.  A 
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champion  of  the  Avro  Lancaster  and  critic  of  the  Handley  Page  Halifax, 
he  considered  the  latter's  poor  speed  and  ceiling  to  be  lethal,  predicting 
that  losses  "will  ensue  on  an  ever-increasing  scale  if  we  persist  in  our 
present  policy  of  sending  crews  to  fight  in  inferior  aircraft  instead  of 
converting  our  production  to  a  type  of  proved  operational  efficiency.  "^30 

Harris  similarly  pressed  for  better  food,  living  conditions,  and 
recognition  for  his  ground  crews.  In  the  summary  chapter  in  Bomber 
Command  he  points  out  that  "it  may  be  imagined  what  it  is  like  to  work 
in  the  open,  rain,  blow,  or  snow,  in  daylight  and  through  darkness,  hour 
after  hour,  twenty  feet  up  in  the  air  on  the  aircraft  engines  and 
airframes,  at  all  the  intricate  and  multifarious  tasks  which  have  to  be 
undertaken  to  keep  a  bomber  serviceable.  And  this  was  on  wartime 
aerodromes,  where  such  accommodation  as  could  be  provided  offered 
every  kind  of  discomfort  and  where,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  it  was  often  impossible  even  to  get  dry  clothes  to  change  into 
between  shifts."  These  are  not  the  words  of  an  indifferent  commander. 

Surprisingly,  given  his  reputation,  Harris  rates  as  Highly  Effective 
for  his  ability  to  nurture  relationships  with  his  subordinate  commanders 
and  warriors,  significantly  contributing  to  his  strategy's  support  of 
national-policy  objectives.  The  men  and  women  of  RAF  Bomber 
Command  did  not  need  a  commander  who  was  warm,  inspirational,  and 
witty.  The  subordinate  commanders  required  a  C-in-C  who  was  decisive, 
gave  clear  direction,  provided  the  sound  administration  that  met  their 
basic  needs,  and  let  them  get  on  with  fighting  their  war.  The  Airmen, 
particularly  the  aircrews,  needed  a  C-in-C  who  was  supremely  confident, 
competent,  and  determined  to  do  everything  in  his  power — to  include 
confronting  his  superiors — to  ensure  Bomber  Command  had  the 
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equipment  and  training  neeessary  to  aeeomplish  its  mission.  Bomber 
Command  had  exaetly  the  eommander  it  needed  in  Arthur  Harris. 

Optimizing  Operational  Design  and  Tactical  Technique 

Arthur  Harris's  strategy  of  attrition  was  simple  in  eoneept  but 
diffieult  in  exeeution.  His  bombers  had  to  destroy  Germany's  urban 
infrastrueture  systematieally  until  either  its  military  eapability  or  its 
national  will  were  suffieiently  degraded  that  the  Nazi  regime  would 
eapitulate  to  Allied  demands.  The  key  variable  for  sueeess  was 
numerieal  superiority,  but  in  materiel,  not  manpower.  Harris's  strategy 
eame  down  to  a  mathematieal  formula,  beeause  in  his  own  words  "a 
bomber  offensive  of  adequate  weight  and  the  right  kind  of  bombs  would, 
if  eontinued  long  enough,  be  something  that  no  eountry  in  the  world 
eould  endure. "232  Sinee  sueh  a  strategy  had  never  before  been 
attempted,  however,  "it  was  anybody's  guess  what  effort  would  be 
required  and  over  what  period  the  offensive  would  have  to  be 
eontinued.  "233  The  guiding  prineiple  was  maximizing  tonnage  on  target, 
and  Harris  never  questioned  or  diverged  from  it.  Beeause  the  resouree 
alloeation  for  Bomber  Command  was  the  War  Cabinet's  purview,  the  only 
variable  Harris  eould  eontrol  was  method — improving  operational  design 
and  taetieal  teehnique  to  optimize  both  the  effeetiveness  and  the 
effieieney  of  the  strategie  numerieal  superiority  neeessary  for  vietory. 

The  operational  design  problem  was  easily  defined,  however,  and  it 
pre-dated  Harris's  assumption  of  eommand:  how  to  deliver  an  aeeeptable 
quantity  of  bombs  on  target  at  an  aeeeptable  eost  in  lost  bombers  and 
airerews.  "When  Bomber  Command  switehed  to  night  bombing,  the 
eritieal  faetor  was  that  daylight  attaeks  were  proving  too  eostly.  In  all 
fairness,  however,  the  deeision  to  go  from  preeision  to  area  attaeks  was 
made  before  Harris  took  eommand.  Nevertheless,  the  guiding 
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assumptions  about  how  Bomber  Command  could  be  used  most 
effectively  were  never  really  challenged.  Bomber  Command  would 
area-bomb  Germany's  industrial  cities  by  night.  All  else  devolved  to 
tactics  and  technique  in  a  never-ending  game  of  move-countermove 
between  attacker  and  defender. 

From  February  1942  through  July  1943,  according  to  Harris's 
Despatch,  "the  tactical  aim  of  Bomber  Command  in  this  period  can  be 
described  in  the  one  word  'concentration.'  The  policy  of  individual 
routing  to  the  target  was  therefore  discontinued  in  June,  1942,  and,  with 
the  improvements  in  navigation  provided  by  GEE,  a  move  was  made  to 
step-up  concentration  in  time.  To  demonstrate  the  effects  of  saturation 
of  the  defenses,  both  in  respect  of  losses  and  in  the  infliction  to  damage 
to  the  target,  and  to  prove  that  large  concentrations  were  practicable,  the 
first  1,000  bomber  raid  was  planned."  Due  to  the  limited  inventory  of 
heavy  bombers  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  Harris  tended  to  concentrate  all 
available  bombers  against  a  single  target;  and  he  coordinated  attack 
plans  and  routes  with  the  goal  of  concentrating  10  aircraft  per  minute 
across  the  target. 

A  major  problem  with  this  approach  was  that  a  single  large  bomber 
stream  was  easily  tracked  on  radar,  telegraphing  that  night's  target  and 
allowing  the  Germans  to  concentrate  their  air  defenses,  over  the  objective 
and  along  the  inbound  and  return  legs.  The  British  responded  by 
introducing  electronic  counter-measures,  most  notably  chaff,  and 
developed  improved  navigation  and  target  marking  to  boost  the 
concentration  over  target  to  30  bombers  per  minute.  The  Germans,  in 
turn,  responded  with  electronic  counter-counter  measures  and  better 
night-fighter  tactics. 
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For  this  thesis'  purpose,  the  individual  details  of  eaeh  taetieal 
development  are  less  important  than  the  proeess  used  in  developing 
them.  Arthur  Harris  eould  influenee  operations  and  taeties  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  eould  Haig.  By  eentralizing  operational  planning  at 
High  Wyeombe  and  reserving  target  seleetion  to  himself,  Harris  exereised 
signifieant  eontrol  over  how  his  bombers  fought.  Moreover,  the  repetition 
of  operations  and  Harris's  superb  feedbaek  meehanism  with  his  units 
enabled  a  taetieal  development  system  through  trial  and  error  that  would 
have  been  impossible  in  a  short  eampaign  and  diffieult  in  one  where 
operations  were  intermittent,  rather  than  nearly  eontinuous.  Harris  had 
the  time  to  allow  taetieal  natural  seleetion  to  refine  teehniques  in  support 
of  his  strategy  as  well  as  the  authority  to  implement  best  praetiees  aeross 
Bomber  Command. 

In  their  analysis  of  Harris,  Robert  Pois  and  Phillip  hanger  argue 
that  "the  air  strategy  decision-making  process  might  well  be  considered 
as  tinkering  rather  than  thinking,"  and  they  mean  "tinkering"  as  a 
pejorative.  Their  critique,  however,  is  shortsighted.  When  the  authors 
begrudgingly  grant  that  "the  daily  tactical  demands  encouraged  quick- 
and-dirty  solutions,"  they  presume  that  elegant  answers  are  better 
responses  to  quick-and-dirty  problems. Given  the  strategic  context 
and  operational  problem,  short  of  the  atomic  bomb  there  was  no  idea, 
even  in  hindsight,  that  would  have  changed  fundamentally  Harris's 
strategy.  His  mission  was  to  bomb  and  keep  bombing,  and  his  ability  to 
tinker  allowed  Harris  to  modify  his  Command's  operations  and  tactics 
steadily,  as  evidenced  by  its  smooth  transition  from  bombing  German 
cities  to  French  rail  yards  before  D-Day. ^38 

Overall,  Harris  rates  Slightly  Effective  for  his  ability  to  optimize 
operational  design  and  tactical  technique  to  further  Britain's  national 

23'^  Pois  and  Langer,  Command  Failure  in  War,  168-172. 

238  Gray,  The  Leadership,  Direction  and  Legitimacy  of  the  RAF  Bomber  Offensive,  265- 
268. 
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strategy.  He  eombined  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  meehanies  of  strategie 
bombing  with  a  sure  vision  of  what  was  both  possible  and  neeessary. 
Furthermore,  Bomber  Command's  eentralized  eommand  system  provided 
Harris  with  an  unpreeedented  ability  to  influenee  operational  design  and 
taetieal  teehnique.  If  Harris  eould  respond  to  Pois  and  hanger,  he  would 
probably  plead  guilty  to  tinkering — but  would  point  out  aeidly  that  sueh 
tinkering  forged  a  foree  that  by  1945  flew  with  impunity  over  the  Third 
Reieh's  smoldering  ruins. 

Fostering  Intelligence  and  Technological  and  Doctrinal  Innovation 

Arthur  Harris  was  strangely  ambivalent  about  intelligenee, 
teehnology,  and  innovation.  His  papers  reveal  a  man  eomfortable  and 
eonfident  with  teehnieal  details,  respeetful  of  expertise,  and  willing  to 
experiment  and  innovate.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  prone  to 
eonfirmation  bias,  quiek  to  pass  lasting  judgment  on  people,  and  only 
with  great  diffieulty  eould  be  moved  from  a  strongly  held  eonvietion — and 
Harris  held  few  others.  Paradoxieally,  the  man  responsible  for  fighting 
one  of  the  most  intelligenee,  teehnology,  and  innovation-driven 
eampaigns  in  history  failed  to  use  them  to  his  full  strategie  advantage. 

Harris's  took  pride  in  his  teehnieal  expertise  and  eommon  sense, 
immersing  himself  in  highly  teehnieal  matters  relating  to  aireraft  design 
and  weapons.  He  left  no  stone  unturned  looking  for  ways  to  make  his 
strategy  of  attrition  more  effeetive  and  effieient.  For  instanee,  he 
eoneerned  himself  with  the  finest  details  of  bomb  load-outs  and 
eompositions,  in  seareh  of  the  perfeet  eombination  of  high  explosive  (HE) 
and  ineendiary  munitions.  In  a  letter  that  is  elassie  Harris,  he  stated:  "1 
am  always  being  pressed  to  eoneentrate  entirely  on  ineendiaries  but  1  do 
not  agree  with  this  poliey.  The  moral  effeet  of  HE  is  vast.  People  ean 
eseape  from  fires,  and  the  easualties  on  a  solely  fire-raising  raid  would  be 
as  nothing.  What  we  want  to  do  in  addition  to  the  horrors  of  fire  is  to 
bring  the  masonry  erashing  down  on  top  of  the  Boehe,  to  kill  Boehe,  and 
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to  terrify  the  Boehe;  henee  the  proportion  of  HE."235  The  faet  that  Harris 
appended  148  pages  of  highly  teehnieal  detail  to  his  61 -page  Despatch  is 
yet  another  indieator  of  the  man's  teehnieal  involvement  and  aeumen.^^o 
Harris  had  a  similarly  voraeious  appetite  for  intelligenee,  yet 
tended  to  digest  only  the  data  that  eonformed  with  his  inelinations.  His 
intelligenee  offieer  was  one  of  the  few  people  permitted  to  speak  at  his 
morning  operations  eonferenee,  and  Harris's  first  question  was  inevitably 
"did  the  Hun  do  anything  last  night?"^^!  Harris  maintained  his  own 
personal  Blue  Book  on  German  targets  whieh  ineluded  pre  and  post¬ 
strike  imagery  and  BDA.  He,  unfortunately,  also  tended  to  use 
intelligenee  seleetively  as  supporting  evidenee  for  his  pre-determined 
eonelusions  and  eourses  of  aetion.  He  shared  his  Blue  Books  with 
visiting  dignitaries,  but  mostly  to  impress  them  with  Bomber  Command's 
aetivities  and  to  eonfirm  the  effeetiveness  of  his  strategy. 2^2  And  in  a 
partieularly  egregious  incident,  Harris  was  so  convinced  that  his 
bombing  of  Berlin  in  1944  heralded  a  "German  defeat  comparatively 
quickly"  through  the  "collapse  of  morale  as  well  as  of  production  on  the 
homefront"  that  he  demanded  both  the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee  and 
Air  Staff  produce  intelligence  reports  on  German  morale — only  to  dismiss 
them  when  they  came  back  with  assessments  contrary  to  his  own. 2^3 
This  incident  over  the  morale  reports  illustrates  one  of  the  more 
significant  defects  of  Harris's  character.  When  a  person  or  agency 
brought  him  information  dissonant  with  his  opinions,  he  tended  to 
disregard  vehemently  both  the  message  and  the  messenger.  Harris's 
bete  noirwas  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  (MEW).  Originally 
conceived  as  a  collator  of  foreign  economic  intelligence,  it  evolved  into  an 

235  Probert,  Bomber  Harris,  223. 

240  Harris,  Despatch,  5. 

241  Probert,  Bomber  Harris,  152. 

242  Probert,  Bomber  Harris,  177-180. 

243  Biddle,  Rhetoric  and  Reality  in  Air  Warfare,  230-232. 
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organization  that  offered  inereasingly  strident — and  influential — opinions 
on  targeting  priorities.  Harris  reeoiled  from  any  ageney,  espeeially  one 
eomprised  of  eivilian  Boffins,  telling  him  how  to  fight  his  war.244  And 
after  a  high-profile  misealeulation  of  the  strategie  effeetiveness  of 
targeting  German  ball-bearing  produetion,  Harris  permanently  relegated 
the  MEW  analysts  to  the  eategory  of  “panaeea  mongers."  As  Christina 
Coulter  observes, 

Harris's  view  of  the  MEW  was  typieal  of  the  man.  Intolerant 
of  mistakes,  onee  he  had  made  up  his  mind  about  an 
individual,  an  organization,  or  a  plan  of  aetion,  he  was 
usually  unshakeable.  As  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  MEW 
analyses  were  usually  very  aeeurate,  and  the  only  time 
Harris  had  a  real  eause  to  eomplain  about  their  analysis  was 
over  the  ball-bearing  issue;  but  even  without  this,  he  would 
have  had  an  instinetive  distrust  of  their  adviee  beeause  they 
were  eivilians.  The  offieial  historians  make  the  eomment 
also  that  Harris  'made  a  habit  of  seeing  only  one  side  of  a 
question  and  then  exaggerating  it.  He  had  a  tendeney  to 
eonfuse  adviee  with  interferenee,  eritieism  with  sabotage  and 
evidenee  with  propaganda. '^45 

Harris's  personality  had  an  overall  detrimental  impaet  on  his 
strategy.  Although  he  eorreetly  followed  a  trial-and-error  approaeh  to 
teehnologieal  and  doetrinal  innovation,  he  sometimes  allowed  his 
personal  biases  and  predileetions  to  interfere  with  the  neeessary  natural 
seleetion  for  best  praetiees.  As  Webster  and  Frankland  noted,  "his  mind 
tended  to  rejeet  simplified  ideas  whieh  seemed  to  offer  quiek  or  easy 
solutions,  and  from  the  early  days  of  his  eommand  he  adopted  towards 
the  question  of  operational  feasibility  an  attitude  of  stark  realism 
amounting  at  times  almost  to  pessimism.  "246 


244  The  British  military  popularly  referred  to  civilian  scientists  and  technical  experts  as 
Boffins.  The  connotation  was  a  curious  mixture  of  grudging  respect,  derision,  affection, 
and  exasperation,  depending  upon  circumstances. 

245  Christina  Coulter,  "Sir  Arthur  Harris:  Different  Perspectives,"  in  Challenges  of  High 
Command  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  The  British  Experience,  eds.  Gary  Sheffield  and 
Geoffrey  Till  (Camberley,  UK:  Strategic  and  Combat  Studies  Institute,  1999),  133. 

246  Webster  and  Frankland,  SOAG  Vol  I,  385. 
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While  there  is  little  evidenee  to  show  that  Harris  prevented 
innovation,  he  was  guilty  of  delaying  it,  with  the  Pathfinders  being  a 
notable  ease  in  point.  The  Pathfinder  Foree  (PFF)  in  eoneept  was 
uneontroversial;  the  diffieulty  in  finding  targets  at  night  led  to  eomplex 
navigational  teehnology  and  target  marking  teehniques,  and  mastering 
sueh  eomplexity  reeommended  airerew  speeialization.  The  dispute  arose 
over  whether  it  was  better  to  skim  the  best  erews  from  throughout  the 
eommand  to  ereate  a  dedieated  Pathfinder  Group  or  maintain  unit 
integrity  by  forming  target-finding  "raid  leaders"  or  PFF  squadrons  within 
existing  Groups.  While  Harris's  objeetions  to  stripping  the  line 
squadrons  of  their  best  erews  had  merit,  the  real  issue  was  that  the  idea 
of  the  dedieated  PFF  was  downward-direeted,  whieh  so  rankled  Harris 
that  he  eould  not  resist  noting  in  his  Despatch  that  "the  Air  Ministry, 
however,  insisted  on  the  formation  of  a  separate  Pathfinder  Foree  as  a 
separate  Group — ^yet  another  oeeasion  when  a  Commander  in  the  field 
was  over-ruled  at  the  dietation  of  junior  staff  offieers  in  the  Air  Ministry." 
Regardless,  the  praetieal  effeet  of  this  territorial  dispute  between  Harris 
and  the  Air  Ministry  was  to  delay  the  development  of  one  of  Bomber 
Command's  key  doetrinal  innovations. 

Harris  rates  overall  as  Slightly  Ineffeetive  for  his  ability  to  foster 
intelligenee  and  teehnologieal  and  doetrinal  innovation.  His  eonfirmation 
bias  and  inability  to  separate  message  from  messenger  overshadow  his 
passion  for  teehnieal  detail.  With  his  previously  deseribed 
unpreeedented  authority  and  ability  to  disseminate  best  praetiees 
rapidly,  Harris  eould  have  aeeelerated  Bomber  Command's  teehnologieal 
and  doetrinal  development.  Instead,  at  times  Harris  saerifieed  his 
strategy  on  the  altar  of  his  ego,  prineiples,  and  prerogatives. 

Summary 


247  Harris,  Despatch,  xiv-xv  and  10-11. 
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Table  4  summarizes  Harris's  profieieney  in  eaeh  of  the  six 
evaluative  eriteria.  His  biggest  strength  was  his  ability  to  spread  his 
determination  and  faith  in  his  strategy  throughout  his  eommand. 
Bomber  Command  did  not  have  to  love  the  man  to  appreeiate  his 
profound  eompetenee,  elear  vision,  and  dedieation.  His  eommon  sense 
and  mastery  of  his  war's  meehanies  allowed  him  to  build  a  powerful 
striking  foree  and  his  moral  eourage  and  determination  enabled  him  to 
risk  destroying  it  night  after  night.  His  single-mindedness,  however, 
eould  also  be  his  undoing.  Although  he  inevitably  followed  his  orders, 
his  hyperbole  and  passionate  argumentativeness  strained  his  working 
relationship  with  his  higher  headquarters  to  the  breaking  point  and 
sometimes  delayed  teehnologieal  and  doetrinal  innovation. 


Table  4:  Summary  of  the  Proficiency  of  Sir  Arthur  Harris 


Source:  Author's  Original  Work 
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By  aggregating  his  performance  over  the  six  individual  criteria, 
Harris  rates  overall  as  Slightly  Effective  for  his  proficiency  employing  the 
strategy  of  attrition  in  support  of  Britain's  national  strategy.  His  Highly 
Effective  rating  at  nurturing  relationships  with  subordinate  commanders 
and  warriors  offsets  his  Slightly  Ineffective  rating  for  fostering  intelligence 
and  technological  and  doctrinal  surprise.  Furthermore,  his  Slightly 
Effective  rating  for  optimizing  operational  design  and  tactical  technique 
overshadows  his  Competent  rating  for  nurturing  relationships  with 
higher  civil  and  military  authorities.  A  thousand  Lancasters  over 
Bremen  or  Hamburg  quite  literally  had  a  greater  impact  on  Harris's 
strategy  of  attrition  than  his  acrimonious  "demi-official"  correspondence. 

Nobody  would  have  blamed  Portal  if  he  had  relieved  Harris  of  his 
command;  that  he  did  not  is  testament  to  Portal's  wisdom  and  judgment, 
not  Harris's.  What  Portal  recognized  was  that,  for  all  his  faults,  Arthur 
Harris  was  absolutely  the  right  man  for  the  job.  Everything  he  did, 
wrote,  or  said  during  his  tenure  of  command  was  in  direct  support  of  his 
strategy  of  attrition;  he  demanded  no  less  from  his  Airmen,  and  received 
it.  Together  they  transformed  Bomber  Command  into  an  instrument  of 
gradual  annihilation  that,  like  its  commander,  was  fit  for  its  purpose. 
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Chapter  5 


Conclusions  and  Implications  for  Twenty-First  Century  Strategists 

The  unlimited  wars  of  the  twentieth  century  were  won,  and 
could  only  be  won,  by  bludgeons  rather  than  rapiers. 

Jonathan  Boff 

We  don’t  need  discourses.  We  need  plain  talk,  honest 
answers,  and  the  will  to  close  with  the  enemy  and  kill  him. 

And  to  keep  on  killing  him  until  it  is  unmistakably  clear  to  the 
entire  world  who  won. 

Ralph  Peters 

Strategy  fundamentally  comes  down  to  context  and  decisions. 
There  is  no  single  strategy  that  guarantees  success,  though  some  may 
augur  failure.  "We  can  now  see,"  wrote  Clausewitz,  "that  in  war  many 
roads  lead  to  success,  and  that  they  do  not  all  involve  the  opponent's 
outright  defeat.  They  range  from  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
the  conquest  of  his  territory,  to  a  temporary  occupation  or  invasion,  to 
projects  with  an  immediate  political  purpose,  and  finally  to  passively 
awaiting  the  enemy's  attacks.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  used  to  overcome 
the  enemy's  will:  the  choice  depends  on  circumstances. in  both 
World  Wars  the  strategic  context  drove  Britain  to  turn  to  strategies  of 
attrition  that  ultimately  proved  successful.  This  thesis  has  examined 
how,  and  how  well.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  Arthur  Harris  executed 
strategies  of  attrition  to  support  Britain's  national  strategy  and  political 
objectives. 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  analysis  found  in  the  historical 
examples  and  draws  conclusions  regarding  the  relative  proficiency  of 
Haig  and  Harris  as  attrition  practitioners.  These  conclusions  suggest 
implications  for  contemporary  strategists  who  might  be  considering 

248  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  ed.  and  trans.  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Paret.  Rev 
ed.  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1989),  94. 
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employing  the  strategy  of  attrition,  as  well  as  the  possible  future  of 
attrition  in  the  twenty-first  eentury. 

Douglas  Haig  and  Arthur  Harris  Compared 

The  evidenee  demonstrates  that  Haig  and  Harris  proved  profieient 
praetitioners  of  attrition,  both  rating  overall  as  Slightly  Effeetive,  though 
with  Haig  being  marginally  more  profieient  than  Harris.  As  Table  3 
reveals,  however,  they  arrived  at  the  same  ranking  but  by  different  paths, 
with  eaeh  demonstrating  varying  degrees  of  profieieney  among  the  six 
eriteria  for  evaluating  generalship  in  strategies  of  attrition.  Comparing 
their  rankings  aeross  the  six  eriteria  allows  one  to  draw  eonelusions 
regarding  which  criteria  and  leadership  traits  are  key  factors  for 
successful  attrition  generalship. 

Table  5:  Comparison  of  the  Proficiency  of  Haig  and  Harris 


Comparison  of  the  Proticiencv  of  Haie  and  Harris  as  Practitioners  of  Attrition 

•  Translating  policy  objectives  into  coherent  strategy  and  operations 

Haig 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

Harris 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

•  Bzdancing  doctrined  adherence  with  flexible  adaptation 

Haig 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

Harris 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

•  Nurturing  relationships  with  higher  civil  and  military  authorities 

Haig 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

Harris 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

•  Nurturing  relationships  with  subordinate  commanders  and  warriors 

Haig 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

Harris 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

•  Optimizing  operational  design  and  tactical  technique 

Haig 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

Harris 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

•  Fostering  intelligence  and  techuologiced  and  doctrinal  innovation 

Haig 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

Harris 

Highly  Ineffective  Slightly  Ineffective  Competent  Slightly  Effective  Highly  Effective 

Source:  Author's  Original  Work 
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Haig  and  Harris  were  both  very  adept  at  translating  poliey 
objeetives  into  a  eoherent  strategy  exeeuted  through  optimized 
operational  design  and  taetieal  teehniques.  These  were  highly  eompetent 
men,  who  blended  a  mastery  of  the  meehanies  of  war  with  eommon 
sense  to  determine  feasible  answers  to  eomplex  problems,  given  the 
strategie  eontext.  Both  men  possessed  a  elear  strategie  vision  of  what 
was  required  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  exhibited  the 
determination,  stamina,  and  moral  eourage  to  do  what  was  neeessary  to 
see  their  strategy  through  to  vietory.  Whatever  their  faults,  Haig  and 
Harris  embodied  Clausewitz's  indispensable  qualities:  "first,  an  intellect 
that,  even  in  the  darkest  hour,  retains  some  glimmerings  of  the  inner  light 
which  leads  to  truth;  and  second,  the  courage  to  follow  this  faint  light 
wherever  it  may  lead. 

This  evidenee  supports  Pois  and  banger's  eontention  that  attrition 

plaees  a  premium  on  determination.  As  easualties  and  uneertainty 

mount,  a  general  must  never  lose  heart  or  allow  self-doubt  to  distort  his 

strategie  vision  if  he  is  to  wage  a  war  of  attrition  sueeessfully.  In  faet,  it 

is  doubtful  that  Haig  and  Harris  eould  have  withstood  the  strain  of  their 

responsibilities  had  they  possessed  what  one  might  eonsider  "normal" 

levels  of  intelleetual  and  moral  introspeetion.  As  an  army  needs  to  be  fit 

for  purpose,  so  does  its  eommander.  But  their  obvious  intensity  and 

apparent  laek  of  eompassion  eontribute  heavily  to  posterity's  viewing 

these  men  as  being  as  distasteful  as  their  strategy.  Dan  Todman  and 

Christina  Coulter  eapture  this  sentiment  well  in  the  following  appraisals: 

Nonetheless,  the  twenty-first  eentury  mind  struggles  with 
some  of  their  attitudes  and  behavior.  Haig,  in  partieular, 
strikes  many  of  those  who  study  him  as  unsympathetie: 
monosyllabie,  eonvineed  of  his  own  destiny  and  the  Lord's 
favor,  seemingly  hard-hearted  to  the  fate  of  his  men.  Yet  he 
appreeiated  from  the  start  where  Britain's  main  effort  would 
have  to  be,  and  seems  to  have  grown  to  understand  how  his 

249  Clausewitz,  On  War,  102. 
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army's  effort  could  be  most  effectively  applied,  as 
demonstrated  by  his  concern  with  small  unit  tactics  from  the 
end  of  1917.  Whilst  it  may  have  appeared  that  he  did  not 
care  about  British  casualties,  this  is  hard  to  square  with  his 
evident  hard  work  for  ex-servicemen  after  the  war.  Officers 
invest  time,  energy,  and  emotion  in  creating  their 
organizations.  Unlike  all  other  leaders  and  managers, 
however,  they  have  to  be  willing  to  destroy  what  they  have 
created  in  an  instant  if  circumstances  demand  it.  No  general 
who  cared  too  much  about  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  could 
function  in  the  attritional  warfare  of  the  Western  Front. 

It  is  ironic  that  society  and  military  hierarchies,  in  general, 
tend  to  be  more  tolerant  of  dogmatic  senior  commanders 
such  as  Harris  during  unlimited  wars,  where  national 
survival  is  at  stake,  when  one  would  have  thought  flexibility 
and  broad  strategic  vision  would  be  key.  But  this  is  because 
single-mindedness  and  determination  are  more  likely  to  be 
needed  in  wars  of  this  type,  particularly  during  the  dark 
days,  and  this,  some  would  say,  is  when  Harris  was  at  his 
best.  But  we  are  unlikely  to  see  Harris-style  figures  in  our 
military  in  the  near  future,  not  only  because  of  creeping 
political  correctness,  but  also  because  of  the  limited,  low- 
intensity  type  of  warfare  in  which  we  will  be  engaged.  In  the 
heavily  Joint,  and  probably  Combined,  environment  of  the 
future,  good  intra-  and  inter- service,  and  inter-state, 
relations  will  be  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  Harrises 
and  Pattons  of  this  world  are  unlikely  to  be  found  in 
prominent  positions. 

Haig,  in  particular,  suffered  from  an  inability,  or  unwillingness,  to 
nurture  positive  relationships  with  those  both  above  and  below  him.  His 
faith  in  the  army's  Victorian  tradition  of  decentralized  command  was  as 
antiquated  as  it  was  unshakeable.  The  BEF  required  a  firmer  hand  than 
Haig  was  comfortable  giving,  and  by  compounding  ambiguous 
operational  guidance  with  poor  agent-monitoring,  Haig  created  a 
command  climate  ripe  for  misunderstanding  and  shirking.  More 


250  Dan  Todman,  The  Great  War:  Myth  and  Memory  (London:  Hambledon  and  London, 
2005),  83. 
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Command  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  The  British  Experience,  eds.  Gary  Sheffield  and 
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detrimental  to  his  strategy,  however,  was  his  role  in  allowing  the 
poisoned  relationship  between  David  Lloyd  George  and  himself  to  fester. 
On  numerous  oeeasions  he  elearly  shirked,  and  that  the  faet  that  war 
ended  more  in  line  with  his  vision  than  Lloyd  George's  does  not  absolve 
Haig  from  breaking  mutual  trust  with  his  prineipal.  Lloyd  George  would 
have  been  justified,  though  not  wise,  had  he  fired  Haig.  It  is  ironie  that 
by  1918  the  biggest  obstaele  to  Haig  seeing  his  strategy  through  to 
vietory  was  himself. 

Harris,  in  eontrast,  was  hardly  an  easy  subordinate.  But  in  the 
end,  he  always  exeeuted  his  orders.  As  his  "demi-offieial" 
eorrespondenee  with  Portal  reveals,  Harris  teetered,  but  never  quite  fell, 
over  the  fine  line  separating  spirited  eandor  from  insubordination. 

Harris  was  at  his  best,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  relationship  he  forged 
with  his  subordinate  eommanders  and  Airmen.  He  well  employed  what 
would  now  be  eonsidered  eentralized  eontrol,  aeeompanied  by 
deeentralized  exeeution.  Bomber  Command,  like  a  fully-laden  Laneaster, 
operated  best  with  firm  hands  at  the  eontrols.  Moreover,  under  Harris's 
leadership  Bomber  Command  assumed  its  eommander's  no-nonsense 
persona  of  single-minded  determination  and  unapologetie  dedieation  to 
the  strategy  of  attrition. 

Both  men  sueeessfully  applied  a  trial-and-error  approaeh  to 
adaptation  and  innovation,  though  Haig  was  more  profieient.  They 
exploited  their  eommonsense  and  eompetenee,  but  Haig's  optimism  and 
reeeptivity  to  outside  ideas  proved  more  eondueive  to  innovation  than 
Harris's  pessimism  and  paroehialism.  Although  both  ehampioned 
intelligenee,  neither  utilized  it  to  its  full  advantage  due  to  powerful 
eonfirmation  biases.  Like  horse  blinders,  the  same  determination  and 
strategie  vision  that  enabled  them  to  keep  their  strategy  on  eourse  also 
inhibited  them  from  modifying  it  optimally  when  sueh  adjustment  would 
have  been  eonstruetive. 
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Haig  and  Harris  ultimately  accomplished  the  missions  the  British 
government  entrusted  to  them.  Each  inherited  both  a  strategy  and  a 
force  utterly  unfit  to  execute  it.  Each  transformed  the  original  strategy  of 
attrition  into  one  more  coherent  with  national  policy  objectives.  Each 
forged  a  military  instrument  fit  for  its  purpose,  while  simultaneously 
fighting  a  highly  capable,  determined,  and  resilient  enemy.  That  Britain 
won  both  wars  is  due  significantly  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  and  Sir  Arthur 
Harris's  proficiency  as  practitioners  of  the  strategy  of  attrition. 

Implications  for  Twenty-First  Century  Strategists 

Although  they  are  men  from  a  different  age,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  disregard  the  experiences  of  Haig  and  Harris  just  because  they  stare 
back  at  us  from  fading  black-and-white  photographs.  The  strategic 
challenges  each  faced  differ  in  vernacular  from  those  confronting  today's 
strategists,  but  not  in  complexity  or  magnitude.  War  remains  uncertain; 
and  generals  still  exist  to  impose  order  upon  chaos  through  command, 
leadership,  and  management.  And  attrition  persists  as  a  costly,  but 
viable,  strategy,  whether  by  design  or  through  unintended  consequence. 

Proficiency  in  conducting  a  strategy  of  attrition  begins  with 
recognizing  correctly  the  type  of  war  one  is  fighting.  As  J.  Boone 
Bartholomees  argues,  "strategists  seldom  conceptualize  their  work  as 
attritional  even  when  combating  insurgents  who  themselves  employ  an 
attrition  strategy.  Not  accepting  that  the  situation  demands  an 
attritional  strategy  usually  means  the  strategist  will  fail  to  take  the 
prudent  steps  to  procure  resources  and  reinforce  will  that  can  be  the 
keys  to  success.  Even  if  he  eventually  succeeds,  the  risk  is  high  that  his 
movement  or  military  muddled  through  at  a  greater  cost  than  should 
have  been  required.  Even  before  assuming  high  command,  both  Haig 
and  Harris  had  accurately  analyzed  the  strategic  context,  compared  it 
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with  Britain's  national  objectives,  and  determined  that  a  strategy  of 
attrition  was  both  necessary  and  sufficient  to  achieve  those  objectives.  A 
modern  attrition  practitioner  must  do  no  less. 

Identifying  a  problem  is  not,  however,  the  same  as  solving  it.  In 
today's  strategic  context,  a  proficient  attrition  practitioner  must  craft  a 
clear,  logically-based  strategic  vision  and  be  prepared  to  defend  it  against 
criticism  from  below,  above,  and  beyond.  The  challenges  Haig  and  Harris 
experienced  managing  media  relations  and  public  perceptions  are 
nothing  compared  to  what  a  contemporary  strategist  will  face  when  he  or 
she  argues  for  a  strategy  of  attrition.  Mutual  trust  at  every  principal- 
agent  level  is  paramount.  As  General  Stanley  McChrystal  could  attest, 
the  surest  way  to  derail  even  the  best  conceived  strategy  is  to  sow 
distrust  with  higher  civil  and  military  authorities. ^^3  To  conduct  attrition 
warfare  in  a  twenty-first  century  liberal  democracy,  soldier  and 
statesmen  must  be  strategic  partners,  not  fellow  travelers,  let  alone 
adversaries.  As  Gordon  Craig  argued,  "if  excessive  meddling  in 
operational  planning  and  decision  making  by  political  leaders  can  have 
disruptive  consequences,  inability  or  unwillingness  on  their  part  to 
exercise  critical  control  over  such  plans  and  decisions  runs  the  risk  of 
placing  in  military  hands  powers  that  can  jeopardize  the  national 
security  for  which  the  political  leadership  has  ultimate  responsibility. 

The  principal-agent  relationship  remains  sacrosanct  and  non-negotiable. 
This  may  require  relinquishing  professional  prerogatives  and  swallowing 
personal  pride  in  a  manner  that  Haig  and  Harris  could  afford — barely — to 
resist,  but  a  contemporary  general  simply  cannot. 


253  In  June  2010,  President  Obama  reealled  General  MeChrystal  from  his  command  in 
Afghanistan  following  unflattering  remarks  about  the  administration  attributed  to 
McChrystal's  senior  staff  members  that  appeared  in  a  Rolling  Stone  magazine  article. 
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Finally,  a  proficient  practitioner  of  the  strategy  of  attrition  must 
foment  an  institutional  climate  that  balances  doctrinal  adherence  with 
flexible  adaptation  and  innovation.  Wars  of  attrition  are  prolonged  by 
definition;  being  marathons  not  sprints.  There  will  be  sufficient  time  for 
each  side  to  observe,  orient,  decide,  and  act  against  the  other  in 
recurring  and  enduring  loops.  As  appealing  as  empirically  validated, 
elegant,  and  downward-directed  solutions  to  quick-and-dirty  problems 
appear  to  be  in  theory,  Haig's  and  Harris's  experiences  suggest  that  the 
trial-and-error  method  is  more  appropriate  for  attrition  warfare. 

Attrition  in  the  Twenty-First  Century 

It  would  be  comforting  to  believe  that  wars  of  attrition,  like  Haig 
and  Harris  themselves,  are  now  little  more  than  historical  artifacts  with 
scant  relevance  to  the  twenty-first  century.  Certainly  the  world  will  never 
see  another  Passchendaele  or  Thousand-Plane  Raid?  Perhaps,  but 
strategists  should  not  lull  themselves  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
mistaking  strategic  context  for  strategic  certainty.  Haig  and  Harris 
adopted  the  strategy  of  attrition  as  the  best  means  available  to  achieve 
specific  national  policy  objectives  under  a  temporal  governing  context. 
Strategists  will  do  likewise  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  world  may,  indeed,  never  endure  another  Passchendaele  or 
Dresden.  But  if  so,  it  will  be  due  to  nations  rejecting  total,  industrialized 
warfare,  not  the  strategy  of  attrition.  Bartholomees  argues  that,  "in  fact, 
attrition  may  be  the  most  effective  form  of  strategy  available  in  some 
types  of  war  or  for  attaining  certain  political  objectives. In  addition, 
nations  may  still  find  a  war  of  attrition  thrust  upon  them  after  a  failed 
strategy  of  annihilation.  For  instance,  the  Iranians  and  Iraqis  did  not  go 
to  war  in  1980  intending  to  fight  a  war  of  attrition.  Eight  years  later, 
however,  their  war  resembled  the  World  Wars  in  microcosm,  down  to  the 
trenches  and  bombing  of  cities.  One  can  similarly  imagine  a  future  war 
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between  India  and  Pakistan  following  a  similar  pattern  if  the  two  nations 

resist  the  temptation  to  employ  their  nuelear  weapons. 

It  is  likely  that  the  world  will  eontinue  to  see  insurgents  adopt 

variants  on  the  strategy  of  attrition,  as  attrition  through  exhaustion 

remains  the  time-honored,  preferred  strategy  of  the  weak  against  the 

strong.  Vietnam,  Iraq,  and  Afghanistan  provide  reeent  and  prominent 

examples.  But  the  Viet  Cong,  Jaish  al-Mahdi,  and  Taliban  hold  no 

monopoly  on  attrition.  As  a  hybrid  between  exhaustion  and  annihilation, 

attrition  is  a  flexible  strategy  that  strong  aetors  may  deeide  to  employ  if 

they  find  annihilation  to  be  strategieally  unfeasible  or  politieally 

undesirable.  This  is  partieularly  true  for  the  West's  protraeted  struggle 

to  eounter  global  terrorism.  In  Ralph  Peters  writes  in  his  Parameters 

artiele  "In  Praise  of  Attrition": 

Far  from  entering  an  age  of  maneuver,  we  have  entered  a 
new  age  of  attrition  warfare  in  two  kinds:  First,  the  war 
against  religious  terrorism  is  unquestionably  a  war  of 
attrition — if  one  of  your  enemies  is  left  alive  or  unimprisoned, 
he  will  eontinue  trying  to  kill  you  and  destroy  your 
eivilization.  Seeond,  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  for  all  its 
dashing  maneuvers,  provided  a  new  example  of  a 
postmodern  war  of  attrition — one  in  whieh  the  easualties  are 
overwhelmingly  on  one  side. 

Nothing  says  that  wars  of  attrition  have  to  be  fair.  It’s 
essential  to  purge  our  minds  of  the  eliehed  images  the  term 
“war  of  attrition”  evokes.  Certainly,  we  do  not  and  will  not 
seek  wars  in  whieh  vast  easualties  are  equally  distributed 
between  our  own  forees  and  the  enemy’s.  But  a  one-sided 
war  of  attrition,  enabled  by  our  broad  range  of  superior 
eapabilities,  is  a  strong  model  for  a  21st-eentury  Ameriean 
way  of  war. 256 

Ameriean' s  eounterterrorism  strategy  is  attrition,  regardless  of  our 
strategists  and  poliey  makers'  inability  or  unwillingness  to  aeknowledge 
it  as  sueh.  The  strategie  objeetive  is  negative,  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo;  but  this  objeetive  is  pursued  through  operations  that  are 
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both  positive  and  offensive.  In  addition,  the  past  14  years  demonstrate 
Ameriea's  strategie  persistenee  and  ability  to  adapt.  Ameriea  will  use  its 
overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers  and  method  to  eounter  the  enemy's 
advantage  in  will.  If  gradual  annihilation  does  not  eompel  the  enemy  to 
eease  fighting  out  of  a  rational  gain-loss  ealeulation,  the  alternative  is 
less  rational  but  more  deeisive.  As  Peters  eoneludes,  "it  is  not  a  matter 
of  whether  attrition  is  good  or  bad.  It’s  neeessary.  Only  the  shedding  of 
their  blood  defeats  resolute  enemies. "^57 

Final  Thoughts 

The  strategy  of  attrition  may  eurrently  be  out  of  fashion,  but  it 
remains  a  viable,  even  desirable,  strategy  depending  upon  strategie 
eontext  and  a  nation's  politieal  objeetives.  Bartholomees  is  eorreet  when 
he  enjoins  that  "the  strategist  has  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  benefits 
and  eosts  assoeiated  with  eaeh  type  of  strategy  eonsidered.  He  should 
never  diseard  a  strategie  approaeh  simply  beeause  it  has  a  bad  name."258 
The  key  to  this  adage  is  that  the  strategist  must  possess  informed 
judgment  to  ealeulate  properly  the  benefits  and  eosts  assoeiated  with 
attrition,  or  any  other  strategy  for  that  matter.  The  study  of  military 
history  and  biography  eontinues  to  be  one  of  the  best  methods  for 
eultivating  sueh  wisdom.  If  the  eontemporary  strategist  wants  to  learn 
about  both  the  positive  and  negative  aspeets  of  the  strategy  of  attrition, 
there  are  few  better  exemplars  than  those  areh-attrition  praetitioners.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  Arthur  Harris. 
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